


Fisk Club Boys Are Doing Their Bit 
—and All Regular Fellows Belong 


HEREVER there is need of a stout heart 
and willing hands there will you find the 
boys who belong to Fisk Bicycle Clubs. 


They are not old enough to go to the front—but 
they make themselves useful and their labors in 
bicycle patrols, delivering messages, Red Cross 
assistants and so on are an excellent training in 
discipline and character-building that develops 
manly and honorable young men. 


Do you want to join a Fisk Club 
and do YOUR bit? 


We will be pleased to help you form a club of your own. 
Send for manual telling about all details of Fisk Club 
organization and the other helps we give members of 
Fisk Clubs. It teaches the fascinating pastime of flag 
signaling and tells you about club runs, and the fun that 
Fisk Club members enjoy. 


Do you want a FREE subscription to 
“FISK CLUB NEWS?” 
A few more names will be added to the free subscription 
list of the Fisk Club News, that entertaining monthly 
publication devoted to the many activities of Fisk 
Clubs. Full of news and stories dear to the hearts of 
real boys. Send your name and address at once to 


Fisk Club Chief, Dept B 
THE FisK RUBBER COMPANY of N. Y. Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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HE United States, upon entering 
the war, needed $2,000,000,000 at 
once for war purposes. 


The Treasury Department decided to 
raise this amount by selling Liberty Loan 


Bonds. 


So few people understood what these 


bonds were, and why they 
should buy them, that the 
subscriptions came in far 
too slowly at first. 

The Secretary of the 
Treasury asked the big 
financiers in Wall Street 
and similar groups of men 
in all parts of the country 
to help him. They said 
they would. 

Everybody agreed that 
the American people were 
willing enough to lend the 
money, but they needed to 
be asked individually in 
order that each person 
might realize that Uncle 
Sam needed his help. 

Of course, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the 
Wall Street men and all 
the financiers of the coun- 
try put together could not 
call on one hundred mil- 
lion people inside of a 
month. If you called on 
ten people a day and took 
time to explain the Liberty 
Loan to each of them you 
would be doing very well. 
At that rate it would take 
you over 2,700 years to 
finish the job! The only 
way to do it was to secure 
the help of an army of 
people and have each one 
of them do a share of the 
calling. That is what is 
called organization—a lot 
of people, each doing his 
own little share of one big 
job. 
But there was no time 
to build up a whole new 


organization for selling Liberty 
The only thing they could do was to use 
organizations already in operation—simply 
ask them to stop whatever they were do- 
ing for the time being, and sell Liberty 


Bonds. 


Where There's a Scout There's a Way 


The President Thinks So 


Boy Scouts Help Uncle Sam Raise Nearly $20,000,000 of the 
$2,000,000,000 Liberty Bond Loan 


Bonds. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, through 











the Wall Street men and the other finan- 
ciers, asked Boards of Trade, Chambers of 
Commerce, college classes, women’s clubs, 
and all sorts of organizations to help. 
Almost without exception they said they 
would. They held meetings, read the in- 
structions sent out by the Treasury De- 

partment and went to work. 









































WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


My dear Mr. Livingstone: 


June 22, 1917 


Thank you for your letter of the 21st 


of June. 


One of the most gratifying things 
connected with the successful flotation of 


the Liberty Loan was the highly effective and 


commendable work of the Boy Scouts and I hope 


you will find it possible to convey to thes 


an expression of my hearty appreciation of and 


thanks for the patriotic service which they 


one and all rendered. 


My thanks also go te 


the scout masters who directed and assisted 


the boys. 


wr. ‘Colin 


Cordially and sincerely yours, 


President, Boy Scouts of America, 


H. Livingstone, 


Washington, D. C. 


But that was_ not 
enough. Naturally, all 
these business men and 
colle people and club 
members went to their 
friends first. There were 
large numbers of people 
who were being overlooked. 
These could only be 
reached by a_ house-to- 
house canvass. 

What organization had 
members enough, in all 
parts of the country, to 
make a house-to-house can- 
vass in every town and 
city? That was a big 
question. The Wall Street 
men guessed the answer. 
It was “The Boy ‘Scouts 
of America.” One of them 
hopped into his car and 
drove to the National 
Headquarters of the Boy 
Scouts of America as fast 
as the traffic cops would 
let him. 
























































































































































Boy Scouts To THE 
Rescue 




















The Chief Scout Execu- 
tive listened to his story. 
“Our Scouts have just 
been starting a few gar- 
dens—about two million,” 
he said. “ ‘Every Scout to 
Feed a Soldier,’” is their 
slogan. But I believe 
they would be willing to 
let the weeds grow for 
three or four days while 
they help Uncle Sam with 
this new job.” 
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In a single day the whole [= 
thing was started. A group 
of scout officials gathered at 
Headquarters and prepared a 
plan; a circular was written 
up and the copy presented to 
the Wall Street men for ap- 


proval. Then it was set up, 
electrotype plates were made, 
and a few sample copies 
printed. 


With samples and a set of plates, the 
Chief Scout Executive went to Washing- 
ton. The Treasury Department agreed to 
pay the printing bill for 10,000,000 if the 
Government Printing Office would do the 
work. 

The Government Printer scratched his 
head. It was a big contract. Then he 
pushed a button, called some of his su- 
perintendents, and put his men on the 
job. They made forty sets of plates. As 
each circular was printed on both sides 
in two colors, there were four plates to 
a set. Within twenty-four hours after the 
Government Printer took the order, he 
finished half a million circulars, which 
shows that the Government is not so slow 
as some people think. 

As fast as the circulars were printed, 
they were mailed to the troops of Scouts. 
National Headquarters had already no- 
tified scoutmasters to be ready for them 
and had sent instructions as to how and 
when they were to be distributed. 


Tuexn tHe Scovrs Srartep Tuem Bic 
Drive 


Each circular had an application blank 
for use in ordering a bond. The Scout 
delivered the circular and went back 
later for the signed application, which 
he took to his troop headquarters and 
then to any bank or trust company or 
store named on the application. The 
banks, stores and other agencies made it 
easy for everybody to buy a Liberty Bond. 
They made it possible for purchasers to 
pay at the rate of a dollar a week if 
they could not pay more. 

To make a long story short, the Scouts 
called on everybody who was overlooked 
by the other canvassers. They sold nearly 
$10,000,000 worth of Liberty Bonds in 
four days, although other people had been 
working right in the same places for 
weeks before the Scouts started. 

One Scout in Philadelphia called on a 
man who had already purchased $50,000 
worth of bonds, and who said he would 
not purchase any more. The man 
him an order and a check for $25,000. 
In Montclair, N. J., in their house-to-house 
canvass, the other people allotted the 
Scouts only one-seventh of 
the town. Other organiza- 


gave D 





Nothing on earth will stop them 


The Iron Will 


OU have seen it in the fight behind the 


schoolhouse. A _ challenge, hot words, 

the battle. Like game-cocks they go at it 
for a few moments. Then arms grow tired, 
the guards drop, some one receives a tellin 
low. The boy who landed it gains eis 
courage. The one who stopped it feels his 
heart sink and his courage droop. 

Another blow, heavier than the first. It jars 
and staggers him. He falls back. The crowd 
hoots. 

If he is a coward he gives in. Sometimes 
he is. But sometimes — boys never forget 
that one fight in a hundred—sometimes he 
keeps his face doggedly toward his enemy, 
though blows rain upon. him. His lip cut, 
his face bleeding, tears gathering, he protects 
himself as best he can and then, just as his 
opponent draws back for the final wallop, the 
under dog suddenly comes to life and wins 
in a whirlwind finish. 

It’s The Iron Will, which WILL NOT give in 
to fatigue, or danger or even to death itself. 

It is The Iron Will which is keeping the 
— at work today, each feeding his sol- 

ier. 

Zing! A mosquito. The Scout passes his 
hand across his neck, remembering that across 
the sea it is bullets that zing. The hoe swings 
on, 

O-o-h! his eyes go shut. A swarm of gnats. 
He brushes them away and clears his optics. 
Over there it is flying shrapnel and the eyes 
are gone forever. The hoe swings on. 


Down across the face a burning fluid 
trickles. He wipes it away with his hand and 
looks, almost expecting to see a crimson stain, 
for he has been thinking of himself as a sol- 
dier, wounded. No, it’s only perspiration. The 
hoe swings on. 

He straightens up—or rather he tries to. 
Ouch! what a pain in his back. And his legs 
feel like sticks. The hoe swings on. Many 
a soldier, when he comes back from the war, 
has legs that ARE sticks. 


Boom! boom! boo-o-m! A crash like a thou- 
sand heavy guns. The earth trembles. 
thunderstorm drenches him. e stops and 
turns his face upward in thankfulness. He 
is only getting wet. Over there the crash 
and roar are continuous and every minute 
ome brave fellow goes down under the steely 
hail. 


The shower passes. The hoe swings on. It 
is The Iron Will. 
“Every Scout to Feed a Soldier.” Every 


Scout has promised and every Scout WILL 

O IT. The summer sun will not stop him. 
Fatigue will not stop him. The bugs will not 
stop him. ~y ~y on earth will stop him. 
He is fighting for Liberty—fighting with The 
Iron Will. 


Some brave fellows—somewhere 


In Omaha a boy appeared 
with a bunch of applications 
thirty minutes before the clos- 
ing time on the last day. The 
official remarked that he 
looked very tired. “Yes,” the 
boy said, “I just got up from 
being sick yesterday. I could 
not stand Dad telling me I was 
not patriotic because I had 
the German measles, so I got 
up to sell some bonds.” A few minutes 
afterwards the father came in, the mother 
having missed the Scout from his bed- 
room, and took him home to get any 
remnant of Teutonism out of his system. 

Dakota Scouts did their work in true 
western fashion. A half dozen of them 
in one town mounted their ponies and 
rode nearly a hundred miles, selling Lib- 
erty Bonds at all of the few houses along 
the way. They secured applications to 
the amount of $6,000. 

“I am rearing to go,” said a Scout in 
Dunn, North Carolina, just before the 
campaign opened. Then he tore around 
and sold sixteen bonds. One troop in New 
Orleans took orders amounting to $109,- 
000. A St. Louisan took out ten blank 
applications at noon of the first day of 
the drive and at one o’clock brought them 
back to headquarters all signed. 

Secretary McAdoo of the Treasury De- 
partment was travelling in the middle west 
at the time. The Scouts caught him twice 
—once at Cincinnati and once at Louis- 
ville, and sold him a bond each time. Mr. 
Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the Na- 
tional City Bank, one of the leading finan- 
cial institutions of the country, was cor- 
alled in the wilds of Wall Street. Mayor 
Mitchel of New York City was captured 
the same way. A descendant of General 
Israel Putnam, of Revolutionary fame, 
went into the office of Mayor Trout of 
Lancaster, Pa., as his great-great-grandad 
did into the wolf’s den, and the Mayor 
gave in much more good-naturedly than 
the wolf. 


Tue Banner Crry 


Not all of the reports are in, but the 
largest amount raised by Scouts in any 
one city, so far as is known, was in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where the total was $1,401,- 
900; then came Chicago, with $597,800; 
then Seattle, Washington, a close third, 
with $563,000. In many communities the 
Scouts secured from thirty to fifty per 
cent of all the subscriptions made. 

To tell of all the stunts, one hundred 
and fifty thousand stories would have to 
be written, for that’s the number of in- 
dividual subscriptions secured. 

war service emblem will 
be awarded to each Scout 
who secured ten or more 





tions were supposed to can- 
vass the rest. The Scouts 
took their seventh and sold 
$120,000 worth of bonds, 
while all the other people 
sold less than $100,000 
worth. 

A New York City troop 
secured 245 subscriptions, 
totaling $218,000. Kenneth 
Livingstone, of Washington, 
D. C., the son of the Presi- 
dent of our National Coun- 
cil, secured 39 applications 
amounting to $14,400. At 
Hardwick, Vermont, a gen- 
erous friend loaned a Scout 
his “tin lizzie” (what’s that?) 
and straightway that Scout 
went out and sold 25 bonds. 


(Continued on last column) 
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subscriptions. 

The drive started on June 
he 11 and ended June 14. Then 
the Scouts took up their 
hoes again and went after 
the weeds. 


Red Astrachans 

PEAKING about berries, 

what about apples? Are 
the red astrachans going to 
waste, as so many of them 
usually do? A tasty little 
apple, good for sauce and 
for pies and for canning. 
It’s a shame to let them rot 
on the ground. Ought to be 
saved. Scouts will find a 
way in these times of food 
scarcity. 
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An Involuntary Stunt 


A Thrilling Story of Air Warfare 


“T'S a bad day for your job, Travers,” 
said the officer in command of the 
Observation Balloon Section, “but 

somebody’s got to go up today, all the 

same. Fritz has got his big guns firing 
pretty freely, and we're going to try 
presently to make him move them a bit. 

And as we don’t exactly know where ‘they 

lie, and the aeroplanes can’t 

do very much work in this 
weather, we’re sending you 
up.” 

Lieutenant John Travers 
saluted. “I don’t mind the 
weather, sir,” he said. “I 
suppose the job’s got to be 
done, and it might as well 
be done by me as by any- 
body else.” 

“That’s the way to talk, 
lad,” replied the superior. 
“Thats’ the sort of spirit I 
like to find among the sec- 
tion. It helps a great deal 
when you know there’s no 
grumbling. And now, I 
suppose, you’d better go and 
see that your balloon is 
all ready. You're to go aloft 
at nine sharp. So long!” 

“So long, sir!” replied the 
young lieutenant, as he 
saluted and turned toward 
where his observation bal- 
loon was moored. 

She was like an enormous 
sausage, this “Little Mary,” 
as he affectionately termed 
her, and as she tugged at 
her mooring ropes she gave 
an onlooker the idea that 
whatever she might lack as 
regards beauty of shape and 
outline her lifting powers 
left nothing to be desired. 
Close by a gas-making plant 
driven from the engine of a 
motor lorry was —. 
and puffing as it pumpe 
hydrogen gas into the big 
bag, and Travers stood for 
a moment watching the 
wrinkles in her shining hide 
slowly smoothing out. 

“All ready, Harvey?” quer- 
ied the Lieutenant. 

“Nearly, sir,” was the re- 





A stream 


ly. 
PeThen I'll go and breakfast,” remarked 
Travers; “and you might see that Curtis, 
my observer, is warned that we’re going 
up at nine.” : 
“Sorry, sir,” answered Harvey, “but 
Curtis fell in a shell hole last night, and 
sprained his ankle badly.” 
“That’s bad,” said John. 
shall have to go up alone.” 
His prophecy proved correct. After 
breakfast he clambered into the square 
wicker basket which hung below the great 
sausage balloon, and after strapping the 
telephone receivers over his ears and see- 


“I suppose I 





By courtesy of “The Scout,” London, England. 


By JOHN S. MARGERISON 


ing to all his instruments for recording 
heights and the ones for calcuiating how 
much over or short of their target his own 
gunner’s shells were falling, he gave orders 
for ascending. 

“Cast off forward!” he commanded. 

The nose ropes were let go, and Little 
Mary’s blunt nose swung heavenward 
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of bullets from Traver’s automatic greeted the Taube 


eagerly. Then the after ropes went, and 
she was free. 

Slowly, with the balloon bucketing about 
in the air under the varying pressure of 
the wind, which seemed to be blowing from 
all directions at once, the long mooring 
rope, to which was attached the telephone 
wire, was paid out, and Little Mary rose 
higher and higher in the heavens. 

Below her, like long snaky lines, lay the 
British trenches, and here and there a thin 
thread showed where communicating 
traverses afforded passage for reinforce- 
ments to the front line. Soon, however, 
there appeared another set of lines and 
another set of threads, and, as usual, from 
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these there came the sound of poppin 
rifles, Then German bullets whizz 
round Travers’s ears, as the enemy sharp- 
shooters indulged in their everyday at- 
tempts to puncture his balloon on her way 
upward. 

They were all misses, however, and 
Travers, glancing at his altimeter—the in- 

strument for recording the 
height—found that he had 
attained five thousand feet. 

He gave the signal down the 

wire, “High enough,” and 
the payers-out on the earth 

—now looking like ants— 
‘turned up with the rope, 

and went to breakfast them- 
selves. 

For awhile nothing hap- 
pened; then a puff of white 
smoke rose behind the Ger- 
man lines. A moment later, 
the droning of a big shell 
sounded in Travers’s ears, 
even above the whining of 
the wind. 

The shell burst below him 
in a vivid cloud of brown 
smoke and orange flame, 
fully three hundred yards 
short of the British guns. 

“And a rotten shot, too,” 
he added. 

After that the German 
guns got busy, but almost 
all the shells fell short of 
their target. They had no 
observation balloons aloft to 
spot and report on the shots, 
so could not’ know whether 
they were hitting or missing. 
Now and then some light 
field piece tried a round at 
the intrepid British observer, 
but he was too high up, and 
the angle too great for them. 
Even the German Archies 
could not touch him, though 
they gave him an anxious 
five minutes when they first 
commenced . operations. 

Then, after a hasty mes- 
/ Sage over the telephone, the 
sal ns below him commenced 

ring occasional rounds, 
from one gun at first, to 
test the range. Travers 
could see the big projectiles 
as we: | sailed over, could see where they 
pitched, and the clouds of smoke and 
mud they sent up when they burst were 
so many indicating fingers to him. 

“Two hundred short,” he reported on 
the first one. 

The men below altered their sights and 
tried again. 

“Fifty short, and three degrees right of 
the barn,” was the report this time. And 
again the gun was silent while its angle 
and elevation was altered so that it could 
strafe one particular building where a 
big German gun was supposed to have its 
own home. 

The third shell found the barn, and 
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“Hitting” was the one word that went 
down the wire. Then half a dozen heavy 
pieces of ordnance directly below him com- 
menced to bark rapidly, and in less than 
five minutes the barn was a heap of ruins. 

“What can you see, Travers?” asked the 
officer in charge of the gun batteries. 

Travers looked intently through his 
binoculars. 

“The place is smashed, sir,” he answered. 
“And, from what I can see, the big gun 
is smashed up. The mounting’s gone, any- 
way, and it’s lying on its side, looking 
pretty seedy.” 


swooped downward and swept right past 
Little Mary. As he steadied and started 
firing his machine gun, however, an eddy 
caught his ’plane, and she swept round, the 
bullets going harmlessly high. 

For a second it looked as though the 
*plane was going to sideslip and crash 
earthward; then, with vast skill, her pilot 
regained control and commenced to rise. 
All his energies were occupied with his 
machine, therefore, he did not notice that 
he had arrived within fifty yards of Little 
Mary. The first thing that told him of her 


look down, he noted that the huts and 
stumps of trees and disused trenches be- 
low him seemed to be slipping past at a 
rapid rate. 

“Crumbs!” he ejaculated. “I’m blow- 
ing out to sea, and I shall have a special 
passage home to Blighty before my time, 
if I’m not careful. Don’t see what I can 
do yet, though. I suppose I'll have to 
trust to luck to pull me through; might 
try the valve cord, though, and let out 
some gas and go down that way.” 

He reached for the cord, but a playful 
gust of wind snapped it out of his hand 





A laugh came over the wire. “Keep 
your eyes open,” said the voice. “We’re 
going to bombard their lines, and then 
shorten in for a barrage, so that our 
lads can advance a bit.” 

The guns below suddenly bellowed in 
unison, and the noise shook even Little 
Mary. Travers, with one leg hooked 
in the corner of his car, watched the 
shooting, and saw the great lumps of 
earth fly into the air as the parapet 
was smashed up. 

“All hitting,” he reported, and for a 
space he did nothing but watch the 


shooting. Then he suddenly became 
aware of a black speck in the sky miles 
behind the German trenches, and casu- 


ally turned his glasses upon it. 

“One of our chaps returning from a 
trip,” he mused. “He'll have a rough 
landing, anyway.” 

Then he suddenly started. The ma- 
chine was, at closer range, a Taube, 
coming to see, first, if she could 
ascertain the effect of the German gun- 
fire, and, second, to wipe out of ex- 
istence the insolent man who dared to 
be aloft in an observation balloon on 
a day when German crews refused 
point blank to risk their lives in the 
air. 

He was a star flyer, this German 
aeroplane pilot, and out of all the 
enemy’s squadrons he alone had dared 
to attempt rising. But he revelled in 
daring things and had a reputation to 
maintain, for not long before the Berlin 
papers had blazoned to the world the 
fact that he had just brought down his 
fourteenth British aviator, and the 
Kaiser had hung upon him an Iron 
Cross in recognition of his prowess. 

“Taube coming over, sir!” reported 
Travers down the wire. “She’s about 
ten thousand feet, bearing north-north- 
west, and heading this way.” 

He watched the coming ’plane and 
occasionally cast glances below where 
the British fighting machines rested in 
their hangars. He noted with interest 
the dragging forth of one of these 
birds, and turned his glasses on it. 

“Good old Cooper!” he remarked, as he 
made out its number. “He’s not going to 
leave an old pal in the lurch.” 

The German ’plane was now only about 
three miles away, and volplaning down- 
ward so as to bring its machine gun within 
range of the balloon. But Travers was 
not at all alarmed; he knew his friend 
Cooper, and would have been ready to 
bet on the Britisher being aloft when the 
German arrived. 

Suddenly the machine below started 
droning, and then, like a monster bird, 
fought her way through the wind and air 
flurries. Upward she rose, and Travers 
waved an encouraging hand to his friend. 

Meanwhile, the pilot of the Taube, hav- 
ing seen the ascent of Cooper, and de- 
termined that the would not be balked of 
his prey after coming so far for it, 








The Man of the Hour 
HE name on every lip these days is that 
of Mr. Herbert Hoover, chosen 4 Presi- 
dent Wilson to take charge of the Gov- 

ernment’s plans for food conservation. In 
this supremely important work Mr. Hoover 
plans to use Boy Scouts in a very special 
. Mr. Edward G. Lowry, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., is writing for the next issue of 
BOYS’ LIFE a story which will tell in an 
intimate way about Mr. Hoover, just the 
things boys want to know about such men. 

In a letter recently addressed to National 
Headquarters, Mr. Hoover tells of his keen 
interest in Scouts and how worth while he 
believes their service will be in helping him 
to carry out his plans for food conservation. 
In part, he says: 

“Having boys of my own, I realize keenly 
the d interest of all boys in times like 
these. know that they want to do some- 
thing, take hold of things and to play a real 
part in the big things that are going on. 

“I particularly hope that the Boy Scouts 
of America will take a keen interest in the 
work of the Food Administration. I should 
like to have them get behind me in my ef- 
forts to help out in managing the food 
problems of the country.” 


and placed it, well out of reach, high up 
on the ropes to which his kicking, sway- 
ing wicker car was slung. The ripping 
cord, which would have torn a large 
piece of silk out of Little Mary’s en- 
velope and thus brought her down, 
went in the same way, owing to 
Travers’s sudden clutching at the car 
sides as a sudden jerk threatened to 
throw him out and send him crashing, 
a shapeless mass, to the earth beneath. 

“That’s done it!” he said. “I’m done 
now, if I can’t use the parachute, and 
I don’t want to do that if I can help it.” 

At that moment his attention was at- 
tracted by the sight of the German 
Taube rushing toward him once more, 
followed closely by Cooper in the Nieu- 
port. Both were still firing, the Ger- 
man at Little Mary and Cooper at the 
German; but neither was doing any 
effective shooting. And, strangely 
enough, the German seemed to be pur- 
suing in his flight the same course as 
that of Little Mary. As a matter of 
fact, his rudder wires had been shot 
through, and he had no choice but to 
go where the wind drove him. 

On they swept, the two ’planes pass- 
ing and easily outdistancing Little 
Mary, though she herself was travelling 
at a decent rate of speed. 

For two hours the balloon drifted on, 
and for two hours those two aeroplanes 
appeared as specks in the sky to the 
north-east of her. Then suddenly they 
both disappeared toward the earth. 

“It’s time I started to try to get out 
of this,” mused Travers, consulting his 
compass. “By the look of things, this 
wind should carry me toward Dun- 
kirk, and by the appearance of the 
country I’m not far away.” 

Ten minutes later he came within 
sight of the sea. He unslung his 
glasses once more, and gazed around 
for a —— ship that might pick him 
up if he descended. There wasn’t one 
to be seen. Then, quite suddenly, his 
eye caught a white oblong on the 
surface of the water. He looked again, 








close proximity was a stream of bullets 
from Travers’s aut6matic, as he tried to 
repay in kind the German’s attentions. 

He jerked his head upward and snarled, 
and next moment had climbed out of range. 
But now Cooper was upon him, and the 
machine guns rattled and crackled as the 
two aeroplanes endeavored to strafe each 
other. But the wind was against them 
and neither could score any hits of ad- 
vantage, though Travers could see their 
wings becoming riddled with holes as the 
bullets passed through. 

Suddenly the Taube swept round again, 
caught by the wind, her gun still going 
full blast. The stream of bullets caught 
Little Mary’s securing rope, and slashed it 
adrift in a trice. Travers clutched wildly 
at the car as the balloon kicked and 
started to rise, and when at last he could 


and this time found two others lying 
quite close. 
“Well, I’m hanged!” he said. “If it 
isn’t the Taube and old Cooper’s machine, 
both in the water, and perhaps with their 
pilots drowned.” 

He turned toward the corner of his car, 
where the parachute hung. 

“Come out!” he said. “What’s good 
enough for Cooper is quite good enough 
for me, and I’m hanged if I'll stay up 
here and drift, perhaps to the North Pole. 

He released the bands which held the 
great umbrella-like folds in place, and 
shook out the spreaders as he spoke. 
Then, securing the thick rope around his 
waist, he clambered to the edge of the car. 

“Good-bye, Mary!” he said softly. 
“You ’ve been a decent old sort to me, 
and I’m sorry I have to leave you like 
this. Perhaps, if the luck holds, I shall 
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see you again, but I doubt it.” 

Grasping the rope with both hands, he 
kicked off, performing the greatest act of 
confidence and courage that is possible 
to a man. He was, in quite cold blood, 
and without excitement at all, trusting 
his life to an apparatus which has some- 
times failed to act, and has betrayed the 
trust reposed in it by dashing the airman 
to death on the hard earth. 

For one awful moment Travers and the 
parachute travelled through space like 
falling stones, and in that short space of 
time all the stories he had ever heard about 
“dud” parachutes and their fatal inclina- 
tion to remain closed flashed through his 
mind. Then, suddenly, the rope jerked 
almost out of his hand, and nearly broke 
his back as the umbrella folds above him 
opened and caught the resisting air. 

After that it was easy. Gracefully, 
slowly, he floated downward, but the wind 
blew him outward, and, instead of land- 
ing on the seashore, as he had anticipated, 
he fell into the water. 

Close beside him was the head of a 
swimmer, who held in his arms what ap- 
peared to be a dead man. Both were in 
full aviator’s kit. 


“Hullo,: Travers!” said a voice he 





——— 
Illustrated by A. O. Scotr 


T was near the close of a sultry day 

in midsummer, which I had _ spent 

in exploring a part of the shoreline 
of the lake where I was camping, and 
wearied with the trip I had made, I 
was returning toward the camp. 

The lake was a very secluded sheet of 
water hidden away between the moun- 
tains, not marked on the map, whose very 
existence was unsuspected by me until 
I had a few days before accidentally 
stumbled upon it. Indeed, in: all the 
world there is hardly another sheet of 
water so likely to escape the eye, not 
only of the tourist and the sportsman, 
but also of the hunter and the trapper. 
Day by day as I paddled over the lake 
or explored its shores the conviction 
grew upon me that the place had never 
before been visited by any human being. 
The more I examined and explored the 
more this belief grew upon me. The 
thought was ever with me. But on this 
afternoon as I was paddling leisurely 
along my paddle struck some curious 
object in the water. I reached down 





recognized as that of his friend Cooper. 
“You’ve just arrived in time. I’ve got 
the German star flyer, and he’s beginning 
to be a bit heavier than I like. You 
might give us a hand to get him ashore— 
there’s a good chap.” 

Travers cast off the rope from his 
waist, and, blessing the foresight which 
had made him discard all his heavy 
clothing and gear before he left Little 
Mary, swam toward the aviators. Be- 
tween them he and Cooper got the Ger- 
man to the shore, and applied artificial 
respiration. They were relieved by some 
people who had seen Travers’s descent. 

“Well, I got his machine and him, after 
all,’ said Cooper, “though it was a long 
chase; and there,” pointing at the rect- 
angular white patch in the sea, “is m 
machine, and I expect somebody’ll kic 
up a row about my losing it when we get 
back.” 

Travers raised a hand and pointed at 
a black speck high up in the sky. 

“And there goes my Little Mary,” he 
said, “and if they kick up a row about 
me losing her, I hope they have to go 
to the North Pole and fetch her back. 
And now I’m going to see if this place 
can provide me with some decent grub. 


Story that the Keg 
Told Me 


By ADIRONDACK (W. H. H.) MURRAY 


aq For telling or reading around the camp fire it would be hard to beat 
“The Story that the Keg Told Me.” 

dack Murray” because, he, more than any other man, rediscovered for 
the past and present generation the wonderful Adirondack Woods. We 
are grateful to Mr, Archibald Rutledge for having shortened the story, 
so that, in two parts, we are able to publish it in Boys’ Lire, and to Mr. 
Murray’s publishers, De Wolfe and Fiske Company, for permission to 


An involuntary trip like mine gives you 
a decent appetite, anyway.” 


A SCOTTISH shepherd found Little 
Mary, after all, and he told the 
nearest military authorities. They came, 
with a whole host of Boy Scouts, and 
captured her. They let out her gas, and 
neatly folded her envelope. Then the 
hoisted her on to a motor lorry, and, 
after she had been repaired, she was 
packed away in a wooden case, labelled 
“Fragile,” and sent across the Channel 
once more. 

And, by some strange fate, she was 
sent to her old Observation Balloon Sec- 
tion, and allotted to no other observer 
than Lieutenant John Travers, who uses 
her daily in strafing the enemy, but who, 
whenever the wind is blowing, always 
sees that she has at least three mooring 
ropes. “For,” says he, “I’m hanged if 
I want another involuntary trip; the 
grub at Dunkirk the last time I called 
there was bad enough, and its bound to 
be worse in these hard times.” 

Lieutenant John Travers, the last time 
he was on leave, told me the story, and 
knowing that you would be interested, I 
“stole” it. 







The author is called “Adiron- 


print it in the abbreviated form—tThe Editor. 


and lifted it into the boat. 
Keg! 

Amazed, I sat looking at this proof 
that my lake was not so unknown as I 
had supposed it to be. Where had it 
come from? How did it get here? 
Who brought it, and for what purpose? 
These and similar questions I put to 
myself as I paddled onward toward my 
camp. 


It was a 


After having built my camp-fire I- 


seated myself with my back against a 
pine; it was then that my gaze again 
fell on the: Keg, which I had brought 
up from the boat and had set on the 
ground across the fire from me. I sat 
wondering where it had come from, and 
what had become of him who must once 
have handled it... It may be that 
I was awake; it may be that I was 
asleep; but as I was thus looking 
steadily and curiously at the Keg, it 
seemed to a“ its appearance. It was 
no longer a Keg: it was a Man! A 
queer little man he was, with strange 
little legs, and the funniest little body, 


and the tiniest little face! Then, stand- 
ing bolt upright, and looking at me with 
eyes that glistened like black beads, the 
miraculous Keg-Man opened its mouth 
and began to talk! 


““ I DESIRE to tell you my story,” it said; 

“the story of the man who brought me 
here; why he did it, and what came of it; 
how he lived and died. 

“The earliest remembrance I have of 
myself is of the cooper’s shop where I 
was made, Although I look worn now, 
I can recall the time when all my staves 
were smooth and clean, so that the oak- 
grain showed clearly from the top to the 
bottom of me, and TP, steel hoops were 
strong and bright. The cooper made me 
on his honor and took a deal of honest 
pride in putting me together, as every 
workman should in doing his work. I re- 
member that when I was finished and the 
cooper had sanded me off and oiled me 
he set me up on a bench and said to his 
apprentice boy: ‘There, that Keg will 
last till the Judgment Day, and well on 
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toward night at that.’ I wondered at that. 

“One day a few weeks later a man 
came into the shop and said, ‘Have you 
a good strong keg for sale?’ 

“He put the question in such a half- 
spiteful, half-suspicious way that I eyed 
him curiously. And a very peculiar man 
I saw. He was not more than forty 
a old, of good height and strongly 

uilt. He was a gentleman, evidently, 
although his face was darkly tanned and 
his clothes were old and threadbare. His 
mouth was small. His lips were thin, 
and had a look of being drawn tightly 
over his teeth. His chin was long, his 
jaws large and strong. His hair was 
thin and brown. But the remarkable 
feature of his face was his eyes. They 
were blue-gra in color, small, and 
deeply set under his arching eyebrows. 
How hard and steel-like they were, and 
restless as a rat’s! And what an in- 
tense look of suspicion there was in 
them; a half-scared, defiant look, as if 
their owner felt every one to be his 
enemy. Ah, what eyes they were! I 
came to know them well afterward, and 
to know what the wild strange light in 
them meant; but of that by and by. 

“‘Have you a good strong keg for 
sale? he shouted to my master, who 
turned round and looked squarely at the 
questioner. 

“*Yes, I have, Mr. Roberts. 
want one?’ 

“*Yes!’ returned the other; ‘but I want 
a strong one,—strong, do you hear?’ 

“*Here’s a keg,’ said my master, en 
ping me with his mallet, ‘that I made 
with my own hands from the very best 
stuff. It will last 
as long as steel 
and white oak 
staves will last.’ 

“The price was 
paid with a mut- 
tered protest and 
Roberts hoisted me 
under his arm and 
bore me from the 


Do you 


shop. 

“As we hurried 
along, I noticed that 
my new’ master 
spoke to no one, 
and that people 


looked at him coldly 
or wonderingly. At 
last we came to a 


common - looking 
house set back from 
the road, with a 


very high fence built 
around it and a 
heavy padlock on 
the front gate. 
There were great 
strong wooden shut- 
ters at every win- 
dow. My _ master 
entered the house 


“Again and again 


and locked it, draw- 

ing two large iron 

bars across it. He went to every window 
to see if it was fastened. Carrying a 
candle in one hand and a 2 gps bludgeon 
in the other, he examined every room, 
every closet, the attic, and the cellar. 
After this he came back to me, set me on 
a table, started one of my hoops, and took 
out one of my heads. From a cupboard he 
got a large sheepskin, and with a pair of 
shears fitted me with a lining of it. I 

























triumph.” 


must say that he did it with cleverness, and 
he seemed well pleased with his work. 


“sé HEN he had done all this, he 

brought his bludgeon and laid it 
on the table beside me; also he laid there 
a large knife. ‘Then he went to the 
chimney and brought the ash-pail, which 
was full of ashes; from the cupboard he 
brought an earthen jar; from under the 
bed he fetched a bag; from the room over- 
head a small box; and from the cellar he 
returned with a sack, all damp and moldy. 
When he had all these side by side near 
the table, he sat down. Then out of the 
ash-pail he took a small pot, and having 
carefully blown the ashes off, he turned it 
bottom-upward on the table. And what 
do you think was in it? 

“Gold coins! Some red and some yellow, 
but all gold! 

“He emptied each of the other re- 
ceptacles, and out there flowed heaps of 
gold coins almost without number! How 
they gleamed and glistened! How they 
clinked and ‘jingled! And how the deep 
and narrow eyes of my master glittered, 
how the lips drew apart in a wild smile! 

“It was a fearful sight to see him play- 
ing with the gold and to hear him laugh 
over his treasure. It was dreadful to 
think that a human soul could love money 
so. And he did love it,—madly, with all 
the strength of his nature. 

“He would take up a coin and look at 
it as a father might look upon the face 
of a favorite child. Ah, me, *twas dread- 
ful! He would take up a piece and say to 
it, ‘Thou art better to me than a wife’; and 
to another, ‘Thou art dearer than father 
or mother” Ah, 
much blasphemy as I 
heard that night! 
How the sweet and 
blessed things of 
human life were de- 
rided, and _ the 
things that are di- 
vine and holy sneered 
at! 

“At length he fell 
to counting his gold; 
and for a long, long 
time he counted, 
until his hands 
shook, and his eyes 
gleamed as if he 
were mad. When he 
had counted all, he 
jumped from his 
seat, shouting like 
a maniac, ‘Sixteen 
thousand, six hun- 
dred and_ sixty-six 
dollars! Again and 
again he _ shouted 
this in wild triumph. 
' “After awhile he 
, sobered down, and 
inside me he began 
to pack away his 
treasures, — care- 
fully, caressingly, as 
a mother might lay 
her children to sleep. 
When I was full to 
the brim with shining gold, he put my head 
on, fitted the upper hoop on snugly, and 
then put me in the bed. The great knife 
he slipped under the pillow. Then, blow- 
ing out the light, he lay down beside me 
with one arm thrown about me. So the 
miser, clasping me to his heart, fell asleep. 

“Day after day, night after night, . this 
selfsame performance was i age My 
master did little work; indeed, he did not 





he shouted in wild 


seem eager to increase his store, but merely 
to hold it safely. But about this he was 
so anxious that he was in a fever of ex- 
citement all the time. For days he would 
not leave the house. Never was he free 
from the fear of losing his money. And 
this suspicion had poisoned his whole 
life, had made him hate his kind and 
lose all belief in the love and the good- 
ness of God. 

“One day in summer he left the front 
door open. I was drowsing, when sud- 
denly I heard him give a frightened yell. 
In the doorway stood a man pee a 
woman. The man was the village pastor, 
and the woman, I soon learned, was my 
master’s wife. For a moment my master 
stood looking angrily at them. Then he 
said abruptly, ‘Why did you come here?’ 

“‘John,’ said the woman, ‘your child, 
Mary, is dying; and I thought that you, 
her father, would want to see her before 
she passed away.’ Her voice choked, 
and her breast heaved with sobs. 

“Dying, is she?’ said my master brut- 
ally. ‘I don’t believe it. You are simply 
after my gold. You might as well get 
away from here,’ he added with a threat- 
ening look. 

“John, returned the woman, great 
tears coming to her eyes, ‘I never in my 
life lied to you. Mary is dying, and I 
could not let her go without giving you 
a chance to see her. Last night in her 
delirium she begged for you. She wants 
you, John; she wants to say good-by to 


you!’ 


‘¢ FUT my master remained unmoved. 

The sinister look in the eyes, the 
doggedness of the face did not change. 
He stared at them; then he shouted in 
frenzy: ‘You lie! You want my money! 
Everybody wants it! Everybody loves 
it! There isn’t an honest man in the 
world! All are thieves! All are lovers 
of gold! I know by your looks that you 
love it,’ he went on; ‘and you can’t fool 
me by your tears and your preaching. 
You get out of this hodse!’ he suddenly 
shrieked, ‘or I will kill you,—both of 
you!’ He swore a terrible oath and 
stepped back to seize the heavy bludgeon 
on the table. The woman cried out in 
fear and turned away weeping. But the 
parson stood his ground. 

“‘John Roberts,’ he said, ‘thou art a 
doomed man. The lust of gold that de- 
stroys so many is in thee strong and 
mighty, and only God can save thee, nor 
he against thy will. Repent, or thou 
shalt perish in a lonely place, on a dark 
night, with none to help thee or hear th 
cries; and all thy gold shall perish wit 
thee.” So saying he turned and slowly 
left the house. 

“For a moment my master stood glar- 
ing at the retreating forms of those who 
had come to him as friends, but whom 
he had treated as enemies; then he 
rushed for the door and locked it. After 
that he lifted me tenderly upon the 
table, laughed softly, patted me _ with 
his hands, and stroked me caressingly. 


‘My gold,’ he kept ar ‘my pre- 
cious, precious gold! And as _ night 
came on, he poured out the gold and 


counted the glittering pieces. Again 
and again he counted his treasure until 
deep midnight had settled over all. 

“But when he awoke in the morning 
he was very nervous, All day long he 
neither opened the door nor unbarred 
the shutter. All the while he kept mut- 
tering to himself as if planning some 

(Continued on page 40) 
















































































Boy Scouts 
Afloat 


By 
WALTER WALDEN 


Illustrated by 
Watt. LouDERBACK 





What's Already Happened 


THE Scouts of the Whippoorwill 
Patrol of Riverton, a small town 
on the Mississippi River, build a 
houseboat for a cruise down the 
reat river with their Scoutmaster, 
Mr. Maclay. At the town of Blair, 
they meet Marvin Blaisdell, a pearl 
fisher, who takes them pearl fishing 
and tells them the story of a fine old 
house on a deserted farm ten miles 
above Riverton, in whose history he 
had had a part’ some forty years 
before. 

The property had been staked and 
lost in a card game by John Al- 
bright, its dissipated owner. Tom 
Britton, the winner, did not enjoy 
his possession but was restrained 
from restoring it by a sister who 
shared his home. On the death of 
Albright, however, he __ secretly 
deeded the farm to Albright’s widow, 
who was living in poverty with two 
children. Fearing his sister’s wrath, 
he hid the deed, left home, and a 
year later entrusted to Blaisdell, the 
pearl fisher, directions in a secret 
writing, for finding the deed. ‘ He 
wrote that he was ill and would 
send the key to the cryptogram 
later, but died without sending it. 
His sister died soon after and the 
house was left vacant, the widow 
unable to prove her possession 
without the lost deed. 

The Scouts’ further voyage down the river 
is rich in fun, adventure, and good scouting. 
At the opening of the eo installment they 
have just come through a cyclone which dam- 
aged a river steamer, and 
persons blown off the boat. 


have rescued two 





Cuapter XIV 


The Whippoorwill in Danger’ 


HE sun rose to shine on a tranquil 

} river. The Scouts got out from their 

bunks at six. Ray and Leslie, as 

boatswain’s crew, had much to do to 
set things aright on board the Whippoor- 
will; Charles and Phil got the skiffs on a 
sand-bar and gave them a thorough laving 
inside and out; Wayne and Slicky gave a 
hand to the boatswain’s crew. All things 
were ship-shape when Joe and Bert 
sounded the call to breakfast. Then at 
eight, up went the colors, and soon the 
houseboat was abroad on the old Missis- 
sippi again, carrying the Scouts to new 
scenes and new adventures. 

“The river’s rising fast,” said Phil; “the 
bar is almost covered up.” 

“Nine inches since last night,” offered 
Slicky, who had set a mark to record the 
river’s changing level. 

The two crews of Scouts got out their 
maps and completed filling in their marks 
of observation, including the path of the 
cyclone. 

“Let’s get Joe to draw a picture on the 
map,” said Ray, “of the steamboat and the 
pilot-house and the mate whirling round in 
the air and the baby buggy and all, as it 
happened.” 

Before the day was over Joe had begun. 

When the city of Quincy loomed into 





The candle’s light showed the form of a man, plainly sick 


view, Ray and Leslie rowed Charles into 
town for provisions to replenish the larder. 
And here, too, they got letters from home. 

As the Scouts floated onward amidst the 
new and ever-changing river scenes, the 
exciting adventure of the day before began 
to seem a long way back in time. Phil lay 
on the hurricane deck, his chin in his hands, 
looking across the peaceful water to some 
cattle feeding on tender willow sprouts that* 
grew in an eddy. 

“I never want any excitement again,” he 
said. 

“A sure sign a storm’s brewing,” de- 
clared Ray. “You'll be whistling for a 
hurricane in ten minutes.” 

And in response, as often it seems to 
happen, clouds crept up out of the west; 
a wind came and increased steadily; a. 
drizzling rain began to slap the windows. 

In time the waves were heaving big. The 
strong’ current bore the houseboat onward 
at a good pace, soon bearing down toward 
an island whose dirt bank rose high and 
sheer. Under pressure of wind, wave and 
flood, the Whippoorwill was driven direct- 
ly toward this bank, which was being un- 
dermined by the rising river so that great 
masses toppled over into the angry stream. 

“To the anchor!” called the scoutmaster, 
seeing the peril. 

The anchor was dragged forth on its 
hawser and thrown overboard. When it 
caught on the bottom the houseboat swung 
perilously near the high bank. Should the 
anchor cable break, the Whippoorwill was 
certain to be precipitated against that 
towering cliff of unstable earth. One look 
at the situation, and the scoutmaster turned 
to the now tense faces about him. 

“Charles, Phil, get the skiffs ready to 
cast off—on the outside. Wayne, Robert, 


° 7 


remain with me. The rest of you collect 
what is most valuable; divide it among 
you, and be ready to take to the boats 
at the first call.” 

The scoutmaster, Wayne and Slicky on 
the after deck kept watch of the tottering 
bank and the anchor cable. 

“If a big mass should topple,” said Mr. 
Maclay, “it is sure to swamp us. We can 
only wait and hope till the wind goes 
down—or this other thing happens.” . 


A* hour passed thus—five o’clock— 
and the situation had changed not a 
jot. Six o’clock brought no relief. Sun- 
down. The wind seemed to increase rather 
than abate. Joe made some tea and sand- 
wiches. The Scouts sat clad—hats on— 
ready to rush to the boats. Hour after 
hour passed. Anxiety kevt all silent, or 
speaking now and then almost in whispers. 
Each knew that if the Whippoorwill should 
be swamped under tons of dirt and the 
must take to the boats, there was muc 
question whether the skiffs could live in 
that turbulent sea. The night was too 
black to discern the bank and the rain con- 
tinued to patter on the roof and windows; 
the Whippoorwill plunged and chafed at 
the cable. 

So the night went. And oh, such a long 
night ! 

Four o’clock came; the clock struck with 
its usual regularity, as though unmindful 
of the peril. Presently a hint of day 
showed in the east. The wind seemed to 
be losing some of its force, and hope be- 
gan to creep into the Scouts’ hearts. 

But then came a call from Slicky. The 
houseboat shook under a powerful blow 
and all were suddenly climbing with a swift 
precision, but without panic, {ato the boats 
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just as the Whippoorwill was righting her- 
self from her cant resulting from the ava- 
lanche. 

When it became evident that the Whip- 
poorwill had recovered, the Scouts got back 
on board again. The shore gradually be- 
came visible under the growing light of 
day. The waves began to lose some of 
their choppiness, though big swells still 
tossed the houseboat. The overhanging 
bank still threatened. 

“Can’t we try to pull her off with the 
boats, now?” came from Wayne, who 
looked into the face of the scoutmaster. 

Mr: Maclay considered. Then finally, 
“J think we will try it,” he said. 

So ropes were made fast to the post at 
the stern (up river) and coiled in the 
skiffs, and all but Slicky and Joe got into 
the boats and pushed off with much diffi- 
culty, two in each-rowing, the third man- 
ning the rope. Then the scoutmaster 
called, “All ready !” and the oarsmen pulled 
hard in the tossing boats, as Slicky, Joe 
and Mr. Maclay hauled in on the anchor 
cable. 

Then, when finally the anchor came up, 
there came the “tug of war.” 

“With all your might, Scouts!” called 
the scoutmaster, and Joe and Slicky rushed 
to the sweeps at the bow. 

At first it seemed the houseboat would 
surely crash into the towering bank, but 
then at last it swung clear, and in a minute 
the strong current carried the Whippoor- 
will past the little island and out of the 
danger. 


HAT a group of relieved and happy 

faces! When the six Scouts had been 
hel aboard out of the tossing skiffs, 
without a word of prompting, they let out, 
shrilly, the patrol call. And- then came 
news of clamoring appetities. 

Soon all but the boatswain’s crew were 
sleeping tranquilly. 

At five Charles and Phil, with the scout- 
master’s help, moored the houseboat to the 
river side, fifty yards above a fisherman’s 
shanty, and Mr. Maclay had the two lie 
down with the rest. 

Wayne finally opened his eyes to see 
the sun streaming in through the window. 
Something had awakened him and he 
propped himself on his elbow to listen. 
Slicky and Joe poked their heads up as 


well. 

“It’s a fiddle,” declared Slicky. 

“Someone playing the ‘Virginia Reel,” 
said Joe. 

While Wayne and Slicky got at breakfast 
in the galley, Ray and Leslie went to visit 
the fiddler, whom they discovered in the 
shanty below. When they returned at the 
breakfast call, they brought a bit of intel- 
ligence that set Wayne’s interest on edge. 

“Say, Wayne,” began Ray, “you'll have 
to go and see that fisherman. He’s got a 
story about a queer fellow who’s hunting 
for Marvin Blaisdell. I noticed his boat— 
made just like that one we saw Marvin 
Blaisdell have. I told him I’d seen a man 
by the name of Blaisdell with a boat like 
it, and he said, ‘Well, it ought to be, be- 
cause it’s the own sister to it, for he and 
Marvin Blaisdell built them together.’ ” 

“You know,” broke in Wayne, “Mr. 
Blaisdell said he was near Hannibal ten 
years ago.” 

“Might know,” declared Ray, “you'd re- 
member everything Marvin Blaisdell said. 
But then this fisherman wanted to know 
where I saw Blaisdell, said there was a 
queer chap looking for him—had somethin 
for him from somebody by the name o 
Britton.” 


“Something about the key to the crypto- 
graph!” broke in the now excited Wayne. 


Cuapter XV 
The Cave 


AYNE allowed nothing to delay his 

going to seek the fiddling fisherman. 
He found his man sawing away at “Wil- 
son’s Clog.” 

“Yes,” said the fisherman in response to 
Wayne’s question. “The chap is stayin 
down at Miller’s shack—King’s Island, 
three miles down. He’s got malaria—a 
chill every other day—and he’s got some 
kind of message for Marvin Blaisdell; ex- 
pected to find him here. But, bless you! 
I ain’t seen Blaisdell this eight years.” 

Wayne hurried back to the scoutmaster 
with the news. 

“Well, Wayne,” began Mr. Maclay, “I 
approve of your interest in this thing, and 
we'll see what we can do to help. So let’s 
get down to King’s Island.” 

By nine o’clock the houseboat had passed 
Hannibal and approached King’s Island. 
Then as the Scouts made a mooring a little 
above another fisherman’s shack, they saw 
a man push a boat off from the landing and 
row away as if someone’s life depended on 
his getting somewhere. He went toward 
the opposite or Missouri shore. 

Wayne made his way to the hut of Mr. 
Miller, fisherman, and was hospitably met 
by a good-appearing young man and wife 
and pair of children. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Miller, “the man you 
mean just ran off in the boat. He’s got an 
idea in his head, it looks 
like, that someone’s after 
him. He’s a queer propo- 
sition. Once before, when 
somebody came to see me, 
he went off like that, 
He’s been here three 
weeks. He came in- 

uiring about Blais- 
dell, and I told 
him about Fi- 
field you saw 
three miles up 
river, who 
knows : 
Blaisdell. - 
He’s had 
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“Should the anchor cable break . . 


chills and fever every other day since he 
came. To-day’s his off day; to-morrow 
he’ll have another spell. We've been tak- 
ing pity on the poor fellow.” 

“We know Marvin Blaisdell,” explained 
Wayne, “and know where he is.” 

“Well, I reckon Boggs (that’s his name) 
will be glad to see you,” said the fisherman. 
“T’ll row over after a while and hunt him 

When the fisherman returned from his 
quest he reported having found the skiff 
Boggs rowed over in, below Cave Hollow, 
tied to a tree, but could not find Boggs. 

It was decided to wait for the fellow to 
appear. From time to time Wayne, Slicky 
and Mr. Miller scanned the shore down on 
the Missouri side, using glasses; but no 
Boggs appeared. When finally it grew dark 
Mrs. Miller showed uneasiness. 

“Poor fellow,” she said, “he might not 
come back to-night, and he'll have another 
chill in the morning.” 

Thereupon the Scouts rowed over and 
searched in the dark for an hour, but got 
no sign of the man. 

Then in the morning Wayne and Slicky 
went over alone. They began where the 
fisherman’s boat had lain and examined 
the ground carefully all about. They found 
prints of Boggs’s pointed shoes in the mud 
close by and again in the sand at a point be- 
low; then no more of them could they see. 

The rugged hills began their ascent right 
at the water’s edge. Slicky presently had 
got himself up high on a ledge, searching 
for signs, from whence finally he called to 
Wayne who hurriedly climbed to where 
Slicky stood pointing to a footprint in a 
bit of bare ground. 

“That’s his,” declared Wayne, 
pointed toe.” 

Then the search was on in eager earnest. 
Wayne had no doubt the man was hiding, 
and.that by now he must be prostrated with 
a spell of chills as prophesied by the fisher- 
man’s wife. 


“the 


EARLY two hours the hunt had gone 

on on the hillside, amidst rocks and 
brush, when Wayne came to a stop on a 
flat a little way up the hill. He had dis- 
covered loose rocks with fresh, moist dirt 
on one side. Looking up to see whence 
they had come he noted a clump of brush 
twenty feet above. 

“Slicky !” he called. 

The two boys were soon climbing to the 
brush clump on the rough hillside. Wayne 
parted the bushes, half expecting to see his 
man crouched there in hiding. But in- 
stead his eyes looked on a hole in the 
rocks. It was barely large enough for two 
boys to squeeze in together. 

“He’s in there, I'll bet!” declared Slicky. 

“I’m going in to see,” said Wayne. 

So he started to crawl in feet foremost, 
Slicky holding him by the hand lest there 
should be some kind of a pit. But the cave 
quickly enlarged and he found the floor 
comparatively level. 

Soon both Scouts were within and had 
made their way to a large chamber. 

“Hello!” called Wayne, and his voice 
echoed far back in the earth. 

“It’s a big cave,” said Slicky. 

“Yes,” said Wayne, “and I think it’s 
one I’ve read about.” 

They ventured in perhaps a hundred 
yards, lighting matches and calling from 
time to time. But they got no reply. They 
discovered a branch passage and concluded 
it was unsafe to go farther lest they should 
get lost. 

“I’m pretty sure he’s in here,” said Wayne, 
“and maybe he can’t find his way out. 

(Continuéd on page 45) 
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Mr. Willard—Not Jess But Daniel 


The Story of a Boy Who Went From Knitting Socks to Weaving Railroad Systems 


quite recently. He never claimed 

to be a world’s champion, so his 
name has not been in the papers very 
often. When in print, it has been usually 
on a railroad time table. 

His home town was Windsor, Vermont. 
Windsor is not very large yet, and fifty 
years ago, when Daniel Willard was a 
boy, it was smaller still. Daniel believed 
it was not large enough for him. 

But Daniel, while ambitious for a larger 
environment, made good use of the one 
he had. He was not the kind of a dreamer 
who sits idle as he dreams. He did his 
work and, as was customary in those days, 
he had plenty to do. 

Instead of going to the store and laying 
down a quarter for a pair of socks, as 
boys do now, Daniel raised sheep, sheared 
their wool, spun yarn and knitted his own 
socks. Sometimes he knitted some for 
the rest of the family. He not only pro- 
vided his own clothing, but he also pro- 
vided his own food. He grew potatoes, 
raised wheat, kept chickens so he could 
have eggs. This took more time than a trip 
to the store and it was harder work, but 
it developed independence and indepen- 
dence is what raised Daniel Willard to a 
position of power. 

Like most boys, Daniel Willard had a 
liking for railroads. He could stand all 
day watching a switch-engine shunting cars 
from one track to another. So as soon as 
he*left school he went after a job on the 
Central Vermont Railroad. Whatever 
Willard went after, he landed, because he 
refused to let it get away from him. This 
was no exception. Certainly no railroad 
could refuse to employ a boy who was so 
self-reliant that he could produce his own 
food and clothing. |. 

There is no work on 4 railroad that Dan- 
iel Willard has not done and cannot do 
today. He can set a brake, keep up steam 
in a locomotive boiler, or drive an engine. 
He can load a car, make up a train or 
check the bills of lading. He can pick a 
man for any job, teach him his duties and 
see that he performs them. He can or- 
ganize a Board of Directors, and lay out 
a policy for a trunk-line system. 

The employees of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, whose president he became after 
serving the Central Vermont, the Burling- 
ton and the Erie, know this. That is why 
he has their respect and confidence. A 
man who has handled a job himself knows 
when another man is doing it right. 


OSSIBLY you never heard of him. 
P If you ever did probably it was 


RESIDENT WILSON knew this too 

when he was considering the organiza- 
tion of the Council‘of National Defense. 
He- knew that Mr. Willard spent two- 
thirds of his time “riding the line,” which 
means, in railroad language, going over 
the road, with eyes wide open to see what 
it needs. No spot of rust, no loosened 
rail, no rotted tie, no loafing workman ever 
escapes the eye of the president of the 
B. & O. 

What President Wilson and our country 
needed at the head of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense was a man with his eyes 
open, a man who knew men, a man self- 


By ARMSTRONG PERRY 


reliant, a man who could manage big things. 

One reason for choosing a railroad man 
was that transportation is one of the big- 
gest problems in war, and especially in 
the present war. Even before the war the 
railroads were doing a big business. With 
troops to be rushed to training camps and 
to the front, with equipment and supplies 
and. ammunition moving by thousands of 
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Mr. Daniel Willard 


AANY months ago, when war was only a 

possibility, President Wilson appointed a 

Council of National Defense, whose tas 
was to make plans for “‘mobilizing”’ our vast re- 
sources of money and materials and workers and 
‘railroads. Later he chose seven specialists to 
give this Council expert advise on the big job. 
The seven men that the President trusted as ad- 
‘visers in this tremendous emergency are: 

Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & 
Whio Railroad; Samuel Gompers, president of the 
Federation of Labor; Dr. Franklin H. Martin, of 
Chicago; Howard E. Coffin, a leading automo- 
bile manufacturer; Bernard Baruch, a New York 
banker; Dr. Hollis Godfrey, president of Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia; and Julius Rosenwald, 
president of Sears, Roebuck & Company. Early 
last March Mr. Willard was made the perma- 
nent head of this Advisory Commission. 





trainloads, the management of the railroads 
became more critically important than any 
other consideration. 

The President knew that the railroads 
of the country, already operating as many 
trains as they had and as heavy trains as 
their locomotives could pull, could not 
carry all the extra grain, meat, lumber, 
coal, steel and other supplies needed by 
our armies and our allies, nor all the 
extra machinery, tools, fertilizer, ahd seeds 
needed by the farmers who are laboring 
to feed the nation. Mr. Willard ‘did not 
need to tell him that. He knew also that 
new cars and locomotives could: not be 
built nor new tracks laid fast eriough to 
take care of doubled traffic. What he 
wanted Mr. Willard to do was to show 
him and the people of the United States 
the way out of the difficulty. 

“What can we do, Daniel?” asked the 
President. 

“We have railroads and cars and erigines 
enough to carry the soldiers and all their 
supplies,” replied Mr. Willard, “and we'll 
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do it.” He seemed to feel sure about it. 
“But I thought the railroads were al- 
ready carrying all they could,” said the 
President. 
“They are,” said Mr. Willard. 
“Then how are you going to do it?” 
“By giving the soldiers and their sup- 
plies and all the things needed in the war 
the right of way and fetting the other 
ple do as I did when I was a boy, get along 
without the railroad so far as possible! 


fy 3 was the correct and only solution 
of the problem. If a man in Pennsyl- 
vania buys bread baked in New York State 
from wheat grown in Dakota and ground 
in Minnesota—and many do—the railroads 
must carry the wheat from Dakota to 
Minnesota, the flour from Minnesota to 
New York State and the bread from New 
York State to Pennsylvania. But if the 
Pennsylvania farmer grows his own wheat 
and lets the local miller grind it and his 
wife bake it, he can have more bread for 
less money and the railroads can carry 
things which are needed to win the war. 

Even more serious was the matter of 
carrying passengers. Passenger trains 
have the right of way over freight trains. 
That meant that a trainload of freight 
which should go forward with all possible 
speed was often side-tracked a dozen times, 
losing hours of valuable time. 

Mr. Willard called together the presi- 
dents of all the railroads. 

“If we are going to win this war, we 


; ™ust carry more freight and carry it 


faster,” said be. 

“You'll have to show us how to do it,” 
they replied, “we are doing our best.” 

“Cut out a lot of the passenger trains,” 
said Mr. Willard. 

“What! Cut out passenger trains for 
freight? An unheard-of proposition!” 

“You’re running trains that don’t pay,” 
he said. “Must eliminate waste. We must 
save coal, rolling stock, men. If every 
road does it, the public will understand 
that it is a public necessity.” 

Some roads took off as many as sixty 
trains a day. The saving was enormous, 
the way was cleared for the more rapid 
handling of supplies and ammunition. 


IDING the line in his “business car” 

—sometimes other railroad men call 
theirs “private cars’—Mr. Willard smiles 
when he sees boys at work in the gardens 
and on the farms. “Just as I used to do 
when I was a boy,” he says to the men at 
his side. “They may not be able to knit 
socks as I did, but they can be careful 
of their clothing, making it last as long as 
possible, and they can grow their own 
grub. They can save money. They can 
stay at home and work instead of going 
away for an idle vacation, or they can 
go away for a working vacation.” 

And perhaps when he sees a boy ~~ 
“pep” into his work, he barks out a quic 
order to his stenographer, just as he does 
when he sees a rusty wheel or an idle 
engine: “Make a note of that . . . boy 
. . . mile and a half west of B . . 
working as though he liked his job . . 
find out who he is . . . may need him 
some day.” 


The Trade. 


By IRVING CRUMP 


“*Allo, you want 
to trade horses?” 


ITH cellar and window cleaned, 
every bundle of old paper gath- 
ered Say stored away in the 


barn where they maintained their 
headquarters, the troop garden in the pink 
of condition, and all the lawns mowed and 
hedges clipped, the members of Troop One 
of Fayville found themselves with three 
hours of leisure between school closing and 
dinner time on a Friday afternoon. Such 
occasions had been rare indeed since April 
with the hustling members of the Fayville 
outfit, for they had all been working like 
beavers since Easter vacation to put them- 
selves in the way of acquiring an outfit 
for their August camping trip. 

Testimony as to how well they had suc- 
ceeded in these efforts was to be found in 
a certain account of $188.60 in the Fay- 
ville bank, and with two months yet to go 
it seemed almost certain that the Scouts 
would have the coveted $300.00 estimated 
as sufficient to equip the troop with camp- 
ing paraphernalia. So to a boy they de- 
cided to devote those three leisure hours 
to the delightful task of looking over the 
sporting goods catalogues which they had 
been gathering at odd moments. 

“Wow! Our little old nest egg isn’t 
going to go so very far,” said Stan Smith, 
the Black Bear Patrol leader, after a few 
moments. “Look at the price of these 
blankets, six dollars a pair. Why, man, 
fourteen pair are going to cost nearly a 
hundred dollars. en there are tents and 
cooking kits and—and—jingoes! our bank 
account will sure have a dent in it.” 

“You bet it will,” said Mat Lewis, leader 
of the Panther Patrol. “My idea—what 
did you say, Wes?” 

“Why, I was just wishing we were a 
fitvle richer. What we really should have, 
to be up to snuff, is a trek cart to carry 
our outfit when we get it. Wish we had 
more time on our hands and we could make 
one,” said Wes Shelton. 


“Yes, you’re right, Wes; but, hang it, 
man, the lumber and wheels would cost 
about ten dollars, and we can’t afford it,” 
answered Mat. 

“What made me think of it,’ continued 

Wes, “was that bunch of gypsies that came 
into town today. Did you see em? Regu- 
lar Romany gypsies with a tog vans 
and a mob of dogs and horses! Biggest 
bunch I ever saw. They were all down in 
the front streets, trading and telling for- 
tunes. But what interested me most was 
a two-wheeled trailer hitched onto the 
back of one of the vans. It would make 
the bulliest trek cart you ever laid eyes 
on.” 
“Is that so? I didn’t see a sign of ’em, 
but I haven’t been down town today,” said 
Mat. Then after a pause he smiled and 
spoke again, “Well, they are great on 
dickering and horse trading. Perhaps we 
can swop with ’em and get their trailer. 
How about that pile of scrap iron back of 
the barn here? That’s worth money if you 
could find a market for it. And it hasn’t 
cost us anything. We've picked it up 
here and there in our clean-up work.” 

“[here’s something in what you say, 
Mat,” exclaimed Jack, “they had a flat 
wagon just piled full of scrap iron. They’ve 
been picking it up, too, I sup And 
they'll find a market for it. Say, let’s 
look ’em up and see if we can make a 
deal. Ill tet—what? - 

Mat interrupted by pointing down the 
road toward town. 

“We don’t need to look ’em up. Here 
they come. They’re pulling out of town 
now. Going to make camp down in Rus- 
sell’s meadow, I'll bet.” 


OMING slowly up the hill toward 
headquarters was a cavalcade of gay 
ly-colored gypsy vans crowded with - 
ding, cooking utensils, and unkempt women 
ont children. The shaggy, uncurried 
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horses were driven by slovenly black- 
bearded men, who wore rings in their ears 
and gaudy ’kerchiefs about their necks. 
And behind the second van in line was 
the two-wheeled trailer Jack had spoken 
of, piled high with a collection of odds 
and ends and dirty rags. 

Slowly the wagons rattled onward until 
the first of the line was directly in front of 
headquarters. Then the bearded, dark- 
visaged driver looked at the boys and 
grinned. 

“Allo, 
shouted, pointin 


you want to trade horses?” he 
toward the barn. 

“No,” shouted Mat, “we don’t keep 
horses in there. But we have some scrap 
iron we'll swop with you.” 

At the magic word “swop” the gypsy 
swung his wagon out to the side of the 
road, and halted the rest of the caravan 
with a few sharp words in a strange tongue. 
Then he climbed out and came toward the 
Scouts, while children and dogs tumbled 
out of the rest of the vans and began to 
raise a general din. 

Eagerly the boys led the uncouth driver 
of the gypsy van around back of the barn 
where the scrap iron was piled. 

“There it is,” said Mat, “and we'll make 
a trade for the little trailer you have be- 
hind the second wagon.” 

The gypsy’s black eyes narrowed as he 
sized up the scrap iron and then glanced 
at the trailer. 

“Sure I swop. You give eight dollars 
to boot,” he said after a moment. 

“Eight what!” exclaimed Mat. 

“Eight dollars to boot. Fine cart,” said 
the gypsy. 

“Aw, get out! We might give you a 
dollar to boot, but not ie 

“Who this iron belong to?” interrupted 
the gypsy. 

“It belongs to us, of course,” said Mat. 

“Huh, I no trade, only for eight dollar 
to boot,” said the gypsy. 
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“Nope; one to boot,” said Mat. 

“No trade, goodby,” said the gypsy, and 
without another word, he walked over to 
his van, gave a few sharp orders and pres- 
ently the cavalcade was under way, the 
prospective trek cart wandering off with 
the rest of the outfit. 

“Aw, rats!” said;Mat, disgustedly, “just 
our luck. But I don’t-call him much of 
a trader, do you?. He acted mighty funny.” 

“I think so, too,” said Stan Smith, as he 
threw himself on the. ground and began 
to go through a catalogue again. Then 
because there was nothing else in particu- 
lar to do, the rest of the boys followed 
his example and remained thus pleasantly 
occupied until the mill whistles announced 
the hour of six. 


NEX? morning Mat Lewis was con- 
scious of the fact that he had over- 
slept. He woke a half hour later than 
usual, but realizing that it was 
Saturday and that there was very 
little work for him to do, he de- 
cided to steal another half hour’s 
sleep before hurrying down to 
breakfast. Feeling deliciously dozy 
and care-free, he was just closing 
his eyes again for another snooze 
when he was. startled by the noise 
of a handful of pebbles rattling in 
through his- open window. ut- 
side someone was shouting, “Hi, 
Mat! Come on, hurry down! Our 
whole pile of scrap iron is gone. 
Someone came along and stole it 
last night; walked off with every 
bit of it!” 

“What?” exclaimed Mat incredu- 
lously. 

“Yes, sir, it’s all gone. Those 
thieving gypsies did it, too, Pll 
bet. That’s why the old pirate 
wasn’t so anxious to trade yester- 
day. He figured he could get the 
whole thing for nothing. We're 
all going out to their camp in 
Russell’s meadow, and if we don’t 
get the iron back, we’ll know the 
reason why. Come on! Hurry!” 

Mat hurried. He broke all his 
own previous records for 
dressing and appeared in the 
dining room pulling on his 
scout jacket. He broke some 
eating records, too, for he 
disposed of a full sized meal 
and, although he was the last 
one at the table, he was the 
first to ask to be excused. 

Stan Smith, Wes Shelton, 
Ted, Jack and several other 
Scouts were waiting for him 
in the front yard when he 
came out, and by the time 
they reached headquarters the 
rest of the troop had been rounded up. 
Scout staffs were shouldered, and one or 
two grimly belted on their scout hatchets. 
They took to the high road and started 
off with a swinging stride on the two- 
mile hike to Russell’s meadow. Every boy 
was stirred to the height of his indigns- 
tion by the mean trick that the thieving 
gypsies had played on them, and all were 
determined to get their property back, re- 
gardless of consequences. 

“By jingoes, if we don’t get it back,” 
said Wes, “we'll get the constable after 
them.” 

“I think we should have spoken to him 
first,” said Stan Smith. 

“Well, I don’t know. We are not abso- 
lutely sure that they have the iron, and 
it would look fine to go to the constable 
































with a long story and have him hike out 
here just to find out we only guessed who 
the thieves were, wouldn’t it? We'll go to 
their camp and look around. They can’t 
hide all that iron very well. We'll be able 
to recognize that old stove top and the 
broken car wheel the section gang gave 
us. Then if we see any signs of ‘it, we'll 
tell °em we want it all back. And if. they 
don’t come up with it, then it’s time enough 
to go to the constable.” 

Russell’s meadow was a pretty glade 
surrounded by a belt of woods just off 
the main road. It was reached by a wood 
road and was. the camping ground of poten 
band of gypsies-in their wanderings sou 
from Fayville. 

In three-quarters of an hour the boys 
swung into the wood road. Recent wagon 
tracks indicated that the gypsies had used 
it, but Jack Wescott and Ted Moore, the 
real woodsmen of the troop, appeared to 
-find something that bothered 
them in the hoofprints in 
the soft earth. 

“Look here,’ said Jack, 
“these gypsies went_in 
last night all right for 
there are hoofprints 
pointing in. But here 

are fresh hoof- 
rints going out. 

0 you suppose 
they could have 
broken 
cam - 
ready?” 


6s No,” 





et Ss 


Up leapt the maddened dog, but the Scout struck with swiftness 


said Ted, studying the tracks closely. 
“they all went in last night, but they didn’t 
all come out this morning. See, here’s a 
horse with a broken shoe going in, but 
there isn’t a broken shoe mark coming out 
anywhere. I'll bet the men all pulled out 
with the heavy stuff this morning and left 
the women and children to break camp 
and follow.- That’s the way the Indians 
used to do. Come on, we'll see.” 

Ted was right. Of the big caravan of 
yesterday but three wagons remained in 
the clearing, and those were fast being 
loaded with odds and ends of camp equip- 
ment by a horde of women and children. 
Not a man was to be seen. 

“Huh, they’re gone, sure’s you live, and 
our scrap iron gone with ’em,” said 
Wes, dis, 


ly. 





“Well, we might swoop down and run 
off withtheir’ pack of dogs,” said Jack 
with a smile, “they’ve got enough of them. 
Look at them. They are as thick as fleas. 
There’s a bunch fighting over there in one 
corner. Listen to the hubbub they’re rais- 


ing I—I—, crackey, Mat, what’s the 
matter? Look at them all running; dogs 
too! They are afraid of that big dog. 


Say, doesn’t he act queer? He’s—he’s 
chasing—fellows, that dog’s mad; plum 
mad. Look how he’s acting and look how 
frightened the women pe children are. 
He'll bite someone sure. Come on, the 
need help. If that beast runs amuck, he’ll 
kill someone.” 

Frothing at the mouth and snarling and 
yelping in an ugly manner, a great, tawny 
shepherd dog plunged here and _ there 
‘ene oe dogs, snapping at them vicious- 
ly. omen and children crying out in 
fear, scattered in all directions before him, 
taking refuge in the half-loaded vans or 
dodging off into the woods. It was evident 
that something must be done quickly. 

“It’s up to us, fellows,” shouted Mat. ~ 
“Strip your coats off and wind ’em around 
your left arms—you know how—dquick, 
now! That’s it. We'll get between him 
SS hen surround him and kill him!” 
he directed. 

Fourteen lads with their left arms 
swathed in khaki coats and brandishing 
scout staffs or hatchets, plunged into the 
open. Like a troop of infantry they 
charged across the meadow toward the 
rabid animal. 

The shout they raised caught the dog’s 
attention immediately. For a moment ‘he 
aused, his blazing eyes fastened on the 
ne of Scouts, then his madness surged 
through him again and he charged straight 
at the leader, who was Mat. n he came, 
running close to the ground, his red mouth 
dripping, his yellow fangs bared. He 
looked for all the world Tike a big wolf, 
and Mat’s heart almost stopped 
as he realized that the animal 
had singled him out for an 
attack. 

But with short hatchet 
gripped hard and his guard up, 
he raced toward the dog. He 
knew that a scratch from the 
animal’s teeth meant almost 
certain death. 

e dog was but a few yards 
away. In a moment he would 
spring. Mat screwed his cour- 
age up another notch and pre- 
pared to meet the impact of his 
plunge. Up leapt the dog, his 
foaming mouth open, ready to 
bury his teeth in Mat’s throat. 
The Scout rushed forward swift- 
ly and thrusting out his left 
arm, he crowded the khaki 
coat into the animal’s mouth. At the same 
moment he swung his hatchet, laying the 
dog’s shoulder open to the bone. 

With howls of rage and pain the animal 
let go of his hold on Mat’s arm and 
dropped to the ground. But Jack Wescott, 
with a dexterous swing of his scout staff, 
bowled him over and over before he could 
get set to spring again. Then while he rolled 
about on the ground, the Scouts closed in 
around him and scout staffs rained blow 
after blow upon him until he lay a helpless 
quivering thing which Mat put out of mis- 
ery with a stroke of his hatchet. 

The gypsy women and children gathered 
swiftly about the Scouts, smiling and ges- 
ticulating and thanking them in os 
English, and one, a great stout woman, 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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On Nature’s T rail 


Conducted by EDVVARD F. BIGELOWV, Scout Naturalist 
Being This Time About Our Interesting Birds, Bugs, and Other Garden Friends 


HEN you have been camping 
you have undoubtedly heard 
many times that old slogan, 


“It takes a fool to make a fire, 
but a wise man to make it burn.” A say- 
ing about the garden has a similar ring: 
“Even a lazy Scout can make a garden, 


but it takes a hustler to keep it going.” . 


In the newness of spring, before the 
warm weather has come, there is joy in 
working outdoors, but there is danger of 
its becoming an irksome task when the 
sun scorches your stooping back and the 
heat reflected from the ground blisters 
your face, when we think of snow banks 
and .ice, and the shade under the fence 
looks attractive. It is then that we would 
prefer to buy, rather than to cultivate, the 
vegetables. 

It is in midsummer that the real gar- 
den work must be kept up. Not only must 
the weeds be uprooted, but the innumer- 
able insect pests must be conquered. Po- 
tato growers in most parts of the country 
know the common insect found on the po- 
tato, the voracious potato bug, that seems 
at times to have full sway unless the rose- 
breasted grosbeak comes to the farmer’s 
help. For that reason this bird in some 
parts of the country, especially in Penn- 
sylvania, I believe, is called the potato 
bug bird. But one cannot depend entirely 
upon the rose-breasted grosbeak when the 
bugs are numerous, as they have been in 
recent years. Paris green mixed with water 
and a little stone lime is probably the 
best insecticide in this case. Your dealer 
will tell you how to prepare the mixture. 

But perhaps the potato leaves are at- 
tacked by a fungus disease. If so, the 
standard Bordeaux. mixture is the best 
remedy. Dealers in fungicides will tell 
you how to mix this and how to apply 
it. 

Look over the cabbages for the cabbage 
worm, and the tomato plants for a larger 
larva. Watch everywhere for these insect 
enemies. Probably the most insidious of 
all is the cutworm that makes underground 
attacks on potatoes, tomatoes, and ca 
bages. These are difficult to deal with, 
but probably they will not be numerous 
enough to require any special application. 
Search for the “varmints,” pick them out 
and feed them to the chickens. It is 
claimed that collars of tin or of paper 
“placed around the plants are protective; 


Paris green or arsenate of lead is some- 
times applied. The best method to get 
rid of the squash bugs is to pick them 
off. If the plants be sprayed with kero- 
sene emulsion, dilute it with about twenty 
parts of water. Apply with an insect ato- 
mizer, putting on a delicate spray. Do 
not drench the plants. Too much of the 
emulsion is injurious to the foliage. 


D? not forget that even the last of 
July or the early part of August is 
not too late to plant some things. Beans, 
beets, cucumbers, lettuce and several other 
small vegetables may be planted even in 
September, and turnips, in the southern 
part of the country, as late as October. 
Throughout New England, the general rule 
is to sow turnips and buckwheat when 
the chestnut trees are in bloom, but that 
nowadays is an uncertain time, since so 
many chestnut trees have died. So in 
the north the turnips should be put in 
not later than the last of July. Spinach 
may be planted to good advantage in 
September and even in October if pro- 
tected by a cold frame. Spinach does not 
like hot weather. It should be grown in 
the early spring or late fall. 

Everybody likes lettuce. I have been 
talking with an expert gardener who says 
that the outcome of many years’ experi- 
ence has convinced him that Carter’s round 
leaf lettuce is the best for spring, and 
the Boston big head the best for autumn. 
These ordinary forms of lettuce, he says, 
should not be grown in hot weather; in 
the very hottest of the summer grow Cos 
lettuce. 

There are three good ways of dealing 
with tomato vines. The best, I think, is 
to build a lattice rack held up by legs 
about a foot from the ground. Very 
plain slats will do for this. The vines 
grow up through this and rest on it, thus 
giving good circulation of air to the 
growing and ripening fruit. 

The second method is to drive a stake 


p- by each plant and tie the vines to it. Do 


not use a string for fastening, but rather 
tape or a wide strip of cloth. 

The simplest, easiest and, some think, 
the best method, is to put dried clippings 
from the lawn under the plants to keep 
the vines and ripening fruit from the 
ground. 
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Photographing Young Birds 


HEN birds are nearly full-grown 

W they may be photographed with- 

out injury, and even without dis- 
comfort to them, if done in the only man- 
ner in which it should be done; that is, 
skillfully. I do not advise every one with 
a camera to attempt to photograph young 
birds, but there are times when any one 
with a camera can picture them without 
even the suspicion of cruelty to the bird. 
Take, for example, the accompanying illus- 
tration of a young grosbeak. That bird 
fluttered out of a tall tree in The Agas- 
siz Grove near this office and all day long 
sat on the extreme end of a fallen branch. 
The more frequently we photographed this 
young bird, and the more attention we 
gave it, the better it was for the bird, 
because the presence of human beings kept 
away the small bird’s greatest enemy— 
the marauding cat. If there is any one 
thing entitled to distinction as the chief 
enemy of young birds, it is the cat, and 
a close second is the weasel. A young 
friend and I took many photographs of 
this red-breasted grosbeak and the mother 
bird became so accustomed to our pres- 
ence that she fed the bird when we were 
only a few rods distant, but unfortunately 
the location was in so dense a shade, and 
the feeding was so rapidly done, that the 
shaleppeeiia taken at the time were far 
from successful, but when the mother bird 
had flown, the little one sat so immovable 
that a long time exposure might readily 
be made. 

Cats and weasels are not the only ene- 
mies of young birds. I recently attended 
the closing exercises of the Wabanaki 
School at Greenwich. In the presence of 
more than two hundred people gathered 
around the Indian council fire, the wild 
birds came to the trees and on the ground 
close to that council fire, notwithstanding 
the sounds of the conversation and the 
movements made by members of the school 
in their exercises. Within ten feet of the 
council ring came two weasels and played 
for a long time on the rocks, then, with 
the household cat, they .went stealthily 
searching for birds in the shrubbery and 
the trees. One wonders that with so many 
enemies there are any birds at all. Every 
Scout will be doing a good turn to the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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What Went Before In This 
Great Indian War Story 


N the early days of the French and Indian 
War a small party of Pennsylvania militia 
sent to protect the frontier settlements meet 
four experienced scouts—Dave Willet, young 
Robert Lennox, Tayoga the Onondaga, a friendly 
Indian, and Captain Jack, called “The Black 
Rifle’—who warn them of attack and aid_ them 
in a successful battle against a party of French 
and Indians. They then build a staunch fort 
in the wilderness and stock it for the winter. 
Their enemies surrounded them, prepared for a 
wirter’s siege, but on a dark night Willet, 
Robert and Tayoga steal forth and fire the sleep- 
ing French camp. The besiegers flee in disorder 
with great Joss of provisions and ammunition. 
Black Rifle, coming in from a scouting trip, 
reports having seen them mage | 

northward, mad with anger an 
disappointment. 

Peeiae the fort in safe hands, 
Willet, Robert and Tayora journey 
north to the Mohawk Valley, where 
they are hospitably entertained by 
the famous Colonel William John- 
son, who is a power among the 
Mohawks. 

They journey to Albany and 
thence down the Hudson by sloop 
to New York. In the midst of a 
heavy snowstorm they see standing 
on a cliff above the river, the figure 
of St. Luc, a gailant French officer 
whom they had defeated in Penn- 
sylvania. As they look in amaze- 
ment, he vanishes. 








Tue WatcHER 
66 ID we really see 
D him?” said Robert. 
alive and in flesh,” 
replied the hunter, 
“deep down in His Brittanic 
York.” 

“What could have brought 
him here at such a time?” 
doubt. He speaks English as 
well as you and I, and he is 
probably in civilian clothing, 
country. I know something of 
St. Luc. He has in him a 
spice of the daring and ro- 
would appeal to him. He 
probably knows already what 
forces we have at Albany and 
state of preparation. Valuable 
knowledge for Quebec, too.” 

“Do you think St. Lue will 

“Scarce likely, lad. He can 
obtain about all that he wants 
to know without going so far south.” 
want him to be captured and hanged as 
a spy.” 

“Nor I, Robert. St. Luc it the kind of 
should fall sword in hand on the battle 
field. He must know this region or he 
would not dare to come here, on such a 
now to shelter. And, since there is noth- 
ing more to be seen we might do the 
same. 


CHAPTER IX (Continued) 
“We beheld him 
Majesty’s Province of New 

“The cause of France, no 
seeking information for his 
mantic. Luck and adventure 
Kingston and what is their 
venture to New York?” 

“I’m glad of that, Dave. I shouldn’t 
man who, if he falls at all in this war, 
terrible night. He has probably gone 

After midnight the violence of the storm 


ft 
fy 
ip 4 


abated. Captain Van Zouten unfurled his 
sails, and, when the sun came up over 
the eastern hills, the sloop was tearing 
along at a great rate for New York. As 
she fled southward a panorama, increas- 
ing continually in magnificence, unfolded 
before them. Tiny villages appeared and 
the shores were an obvious manifestation 
of comfort and opulence. 

The following day the sloop began to 
pass the high, wooded hills that lie at the 
upper end of Manhattan Island, and they 
drew in to their anchorage near the Bat- 
tery. They did not see the solid stone 
government buildings that had marked 
Quebec, nor the numerous signs of a fort- 





Driven by intense curiosity, he edged his head farther 


into the room 


ress city, but they beheld more ships and 
more indications of a great industrial life. 

“Every time I come here,” said Willet, 
“it seems to me that the masts increase in 
number. Truly it is a good town, and an 
abundant life flows through it.” 

“Where shall we stop, Dave,” asked 
Robert. “Do you have a tavern in mind?” 

“Not a tavern,” replied the hunter, “but 
my mind’s in a private house, belonging 
to a friend of mine. You have not met 
him because he is at sea or in foreign 
parts most of the time. Yet we are as- 
sured of a welcome.” 
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An hour later they said farewell to 
Captain Van Zouten, carried their own 
light baggage, and entered the streets of 
the port. 


CHAPTER X 


Tue Port 


the two youths using their excel- 
lent eyes to the full. 

The aspect of the whole town was a 
mixture of English and Dutch, but they 
saw many sailors who were of neither race. 
Some of them were brown men with rings 
in their ears, and they spoke languages 
that Robert did not under- 
stand. But he knew that they 
came from far southern seas 
and that they sailed among 
‘the tropic isles, looming large 
then in the world’s fancy, 
bringing with them a whiff of 
romance and mystery. 

Robert’s nature responded 
to the town, as it had re- 
sponded to the woods, and 
his imagination, leaping ahead, 
saw a city many times greater 
than the one before his eyes. 

“Just a bit farther, my 
lads,” said Willet, “and we'll 
be at the steps of honest Mas- 
ter Hardy. See you the big 
brick house with high stone 
steps? Well, that is his, and 
I repeat that he is a good 
friend of mine, a good friend 
of old and of today. I heard 
that in Albany, which tells me 
we will find him here in his 
own place.” 

But the big brick house 
looked to Robert and Tayoga 
like a fortress, with its mas- 
sive door and iron-barred win- 
dows, although friendly smoke 
rose from a high chimney and 
made a warm line against the 
frosty blue air. 

Willet walked briskly up the 
high stone steps and thun- 
dered on the door with a 
heavy brass knocker. The 
summons was quickly an- 
swered and the door. swung 
back, revealing a tall, thin, 
elderly man, neatly dressed 
in the fashion of the time. He 
had the manner of one who 
served, although he did not 
seem to be a servant. Rob- 
ert jud at once that he 
was an upper clerk who lived in the 
house, after the fashion of the times. 

“Is Master Benjamin within, Jonathan?” 
asked Willet. 

The tall man blinked and then stared 
at the hunter in astonishment. 

“Is it in very truth you, Master Willet?” 
he exclaimed. 

“None other. Come, Jonathan, you know 
my voice and 4 face and my figure very 
well. You could not fail to recognize me 
anywhere. So cease your doubting. My 
young friends here are Robert Lennox, 
of whom you know, and Tayoga, a com- 


‘Tt three walked toward the Battery, 
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ing chief of the Clan of the Bear, of the 
nation Onondaga, of the great League 
of the Hodenosaunec, known to you as 
the Six Nations. He’s impatient of dis- 
position and unless you answer my ques- 
tion speedily I'll have him tomahawk you. 
Come, now, is Master Benjamin within?” 

“He is, Mr. Willet. I had no intent 
to delay my answer, but you must allow 
something to surprise.” ' 

“I grant you pardon,” said. the hun- 
ter whimsically. “Robert and Tayoga, 
this is Master Jonathan Pillsbury, chief 
clerk and man of affairs for Mas- 
ter Benjamin Hardy. They are two 
old bachelors who -live. in the same 
house, and who get along well to- 
gether, because they’re sd unlike.’ Mas- 
ter Jonathan, you will take: particu- 
lar notice of Mr. Lennox. He is 
well grown and he appears intelli- 
gent, does he not?” 

The old clerk blinked again, and 
then his appraising eyes swept over 
Robert. 

“°T would be hard to find a nobler 
youth,” he said. ‘ 

“I thought you would say so, and 
now lead us, without further delay, 
to Master Hardy.” 

“Who is it who demands to be led 


to me?” thundered a voice from the 
rear of the house. “I seem to know 
that voice! Ah, it’s Willet! Good 


old Willet! Honest Dave, who wields 
the sharpest sword in North Amer- 
ica!” 

A tall, heavy man lunged forward. 
“Lunged” was the word that de- 
scribed it to Robert, and his impe- 
tuous motion was due to the sight 
of Willet, whom he grasped by both 
hands, shaking them with a vigor that 
would have caused pain in one less 
powerful than the hunter, and as he 
shook them he uttered exclamations, 
many of them bordering upon oaths 
and all of them pertaining to the 
sea. 

Robert’s eyes had grown used to 
the half light of the hall, and he 
took particular notice of Master Ben- 
jamin Hardy, who was destined to 
become an important figure in his life, 
although he did not then dream of it. 
He saw a tall man of middle age, built 
very powerfully, his face burnt almost 
the color of an Indian’s by the winds and 
suns of many seas. But his hair was 
thick and long and the eyes shining in 
the face, made dark by the weather, were 
an intensely bright blue. Robert, upon 
whom impressions were so swift and vivid, 
reckoned that here was one capable of 
great and fierce actions, and also with a 
heart that contained a large measure of 
kindness and generosity. 

“Dave,” said the tall man, who carried 
with him the atmosphere of the sea, “I 
feared that you might be dead in those 


iorests you love so well, killed and per- 
haps scalped by the Hurons or some 
other savage tribe. You’ve - abundant 


hair Dave, and you’d furnish an: uncom- 
monly fine scalp.” ‘ 

“And I feared, Benjamin; that you'd 
been caught in some ‘Smuggling cruise 
near the Spanish Main, and had been put 
out of the way by the Dons. You love 
gain too much, Ben, old friend, and you 
court risks too great for its sake.” 

Master Benjamin Hardy threw back 
his head and laughed deeply and heartily. 
The Jaugh seemed to Robert to roll up 
spontaneously from his throat. He felt 
anew that here wag a man. m 





he rugs were spread, 


liked. “Perchance ’tis the danger that draws 
me on,” said Master Hardy. “You and 
I are much alike, Dave.” 

“You behold with me, Tayoga, a youth 
of the blest blood of the Onondaga na- 
tion, one to whom you will be polite if 
you wish to. please me, Benjamin, and 
Master Robert Lennox, grown perhaps 
beyond your expectations.” 

Master Benjamin turned to Robert, and, 
as Master Jonathan had done, measured 
him from head to foot with those intensely 
bright blue eyes of his that missed noth- 








The summons on the knocker was to be quickly 
answered 


ing. 

Corewn greatly and grown well,” he 
said, “but not beyond my expectations. 
In truth, one could predict a noble bough 
upon such a stem. But you and I, Dave, 
having many years, grow garrulous and 
forget the impatience of youth. Come, 
lads, we'll go into the drawing-room and, 
as supper was to have been served in 
half an hour, Ill have the portions 
doubled.” 

They went into a great drawing-room, 
the barred windows of which looked out 
upon a busy street, warehouses and count- 
ing houses and passing sailors. Robert 
was conscious all the while that the bril- 
liant blue eyes were examining him mi- 
nutely. His old wonder about his parent- 
age, lost for a while in the press of 
war and exciting events, returned. -He 
felt intuitively that Master Hardy, like 
Willet, knew who and what he was, and 
he also felt with the same force that 
neither would reply to any question of 
his on the subject. So he kept his peace 
and by and by his curiosity, as it always 
did, disappeared before immediate af- 
fairs. 


Bl ee drawing-room was a noble apart- 
ment, with dark oaken beams, a 
polished oaken floor, upon which eastern 
and heavy tables of 


f} 


foreign woods. A small model of a sloop 
rested upon one table’ and a model of 
a schooner on another. Here and there 
were great curving shells with interiors 
of pink and white, and upon the walls 
were curious long, crooked knives of the 
Malay Islands. Everything savored of 
the sea. . Again ‘Robert’s:: imagination 
leaped up. The blazing hues of distant 
tropic lands were in his eyes, and the odors 
of strange fruits and flowers were in his 
nostrils. © ; 

“Sit down, Dave,” said Master Benja- 
min,- “and you,’ .teo,' Robert’ and 
Tayoga. I suppose you did not come 
to New Amsterdam—how the name 
clings !—merely to see me.” 

“That was ene purpose, Benjamin,” 
replied Willet, “but we had others 
in mind. too.” 

“To join the war, I surmise, and 
to get yourselves killed?” 

“The first part of your reckoning 
is true, Benjamin, but not the sec- 
ond.” 

“Which way did you think of go- 
ing in these- warlike operations?” 

“We shall join the force that comes 
out from England.” 

“The ‘one that will march against 
Fort Duquesne?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“T hear that it’s to be commanded 
by a general named Braddock, Ed- 
ward Braddock. What do you know 
of him?” 

; “Nothing.” 

“But -you do know, David, that 
regular ‘army Officers fare ill in the 
woods as_a_rule. You’ve told me 
often that the savages are a tricky 
lot, and, fighting in the forest in 
their own way, are hard to beat.” 

“You speak truth, Benjamin, and 
I'll not deny it, but there are many 
of our men in the woods who know 
the ways of the Indians and of the 
French foresters. They should be 
the eyes and ears of General Brad- 
dock’s army.” 

“Well, maybe! maybe! David, but 
enough of war for the present. One 

’ cannot talk about it forever. There 
are other things under the sun. You will 
let these lads see New Amsterdam will you 
not? Even Tayoga can find something 
worth his notice in the greatest port of 
the New World.” 

“Is any play being given here?” asked 
Robert. 

“Aye, we're having plays almost nightly,” 
replied Master Hardy, “and they’re be- 
ing presented by some very good actors, 
too. Lewis Hallam, who came several 
years ago from Goodman’s Fields Theater 
in England,-and his wife, known on the 
stage as Mrs. Douglas, are offering the 
best English plays in New York. Hallam 
is said to be extremely fine in Richard 
III, in which tragedy he first appeared 
here, and he: gives it tomorrow night.” 

“Then we're going,” said Robert eagerly. 
“I would not miss it for anything.” 

“I had some thought of going myself, 
and if Dave hasn’t changed, he has a fine 
taste for the stage. Ill send for seats 
and we'll go together.” 

Willets eyes sparkled. 

“In truth I'll go, too, and right gladly,” 
he said. “You and I, Benjamin, have 
seen the plays of Master Shakespeare to- 
gether in London, and ’twill please me 
mightily to see one of them again with 
you in New York. Jonathan, here, will 
be of our company, too.” 

A Dutch serving girl announcing that 
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supper was ready, Master Hardy led them 
into the dining-room, where a generous re- 
past was spread. But the room itself con- 
tinued and accentuated the likeness of a 
ship. The windows were great portholes, 
and two large swinging lamps furnished 
the light. Pictures of naval worthies and 
of sea actions lined the walls. Two or 
three of the battle scenes were quite spir- 
ited, and Robert regarded them with in- 
terest. 

“Have you fought in any of those en- 
counters, Mr. Hardy?” he asked. 

Willet laid 2 reproving hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“°Twas a natural question of you, Rob- 
ert,” he said, “but ’tis the fashion here and 
*tis courtesy, too, never to ask Benjamin 
about his past life. Then he has no em- 
barrassing questions to answer.” 

Robert reddened and Hardy broke again 
into that deep, spontaneous laughter which, 
in time, compelled all the others to laugh 
too, and with genuine enjoyment. 

“Don‘t believe all that David telis you, 
Robert, my brave macaroni,” he said. “I 
may not answer your questions, but faith 
they'll never prove embarrassing. Bear 
in mind, lad, that our trade being restricted 
by the Mother country and English sub- 
jects in this land not having the same free- 
dom as English subjects in England, we 
must resort to secrecy and stratagem to 
obtain what our fellow subjects on the 
other side of the ocean may obtain openly. 
And when you grow older, Master Rob- 
ert, you will find that it’s ever so in the 
world. Those to whom force bars the 
way will resort to wiles and stratagems 
to achieve their ends. 

“Meanwhile tell us what is passing here,” 
said Willet. 

In the course of the supper Hardy talked 
freely of events in New York, where a 
great division of councils still prevailed. 
rien the warlike and energetic er- 
nor of Massachusetts, had urged de Lancy, 


the governor of New York, to join in an 
expedition against the French in Canada, 
but there had been no agreement. Later, 
a number of the royal governors expected 
to meet at Williamsburg in Virginia with 
Dinwiddie, the governor of that province. 

“At present there are plans for four 
enterprises, every ‘one of an aspiring na- 
ture,” he said. “One expedition is to re- 
duce Nova Scotia entirely, another, under 
Governor Shirley of Massachusetts, is to 
attack the French at Fort Niagara, Sir 
William Johnson with militia and Mohawks 
is to head a third against Crown Point. 
The fourth, which I take to be the most 
important, is to be led by General Brad- 
dock against Fort Duquesne, its object be- 
ing the recovery of the Ohio country. I 
cannot vouch for it, but such plans, I 
hear, will be presented at the conference 
of the governors at Williamsburg.” 

“As we mean to go to Williamsburg our- 
selves,” said Willet, “we'll see what for- 
tune General Braddock may have.” 

The door of the dining-room opened, ad- 
mitting a serving man who produced a 
letter. 

“It comes by the Boston post,” he said. 

“Then it must have an importance which 
will not admit delay in the reading,” said 
Master Hardy. “Your pardon, friends, 
while I peruse it.” 

He read it carefully, read it again with 
the same care, and then his resonant 
laughter boomed forth with such volume 
and in such continuity that he was com- 
pelled to take a huge red handkerchief 
and wipe the tears from his eyes. 

“What is it, Benjamin, that amuses you 
so vastly?” asked Willet. 

“A brave epistle from one of my cap- 
tains, James Dunbar, a valiant man and a 
great mariner. In command of the 
schooner, Good Hope, he was sailing from 
the Barbadoes with a cargo of rum and 
sugar for Boston, which furnishes a most 
excellent market for both, when he was 


overhauled by the French privateer, 
Rocroi.” 

“What do you find to laugh at in tb 
loss of a good ship and a fine cargo?” 

“Did I say they were lost?” Na, 
David, I said nothing of the kind. You 
don’t know Dunbar, and you don’t know 
the Good Hope, which carries a brass 
twelve-pounder and fifteen men as valiant 
as Dunbar himself. He returned the at- 
tack of the Rocrot with such amazing skill 
and fierceness that he was able to board 
her and take her, with only three of his 
men wounded, and they not badly. More- 
over, they found on rd the privateer 
a large store of gold, which becomes our 
prize of war. And Dunbar and his men 
shall have a fair share of it, too. How 
surprised the Frenchies must have been 
when Dunbar and his sailors swarme.i 
aboard.” 

“Tis almost our only victory,” said 
Willet, “and I’m right glad, Benjamin, it 
has fallen to the lot of one of your ships 
to win it.” 

The long supper, which was in truth a 
dinner, was finished at last. Afterward 
they walked in the town, observing its 
varied life, and at a late hour returned to 
Hardy’s house, which he called a mansion. 


| * peers and Tayoga were assigned to 
a room on the second floor, and young 
Lennox again noted the numerous evidences 
of opulence. The furniture was mostly 
of carved mahogany, and every room con- 
tained articles of value from distant lands. 

“Tayoga,” said Robert, “what do you 
think of it all?” 

“I think that the man Hardy is shrewd, 
Dagaeoga, shrewd like one of sachems, 
and that he has an interest in.you, greater 
than he would let you see. Do you re- 
member him, Lennox?’ 

“No, I can’t recall him, Tayoga. I’ve 
heard Dave speak of him many tinies, but 

(Continued on page 80) 
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“Over the Top” 





“A peach of a book,’ that’s what you 
boys would say after reading Arthur Em- 
pey’s “Over the Top.” For a year anda 
half this American soldier lived with mud 
and rats and shells. He went “over the 
top” in bayonet charges; he was tangled in 
barb wire with machine guns aenting a 
few yards away; he was wounded seven 
times, and once he lay for thirty-six hours 
unconscious in “No Man’s Land.” 

We are greatly indebted to Mr. Empey 
and his publishers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
for the privilege of giving our readers the 
following look at just one of the many 
thrilling experiences of this heroic Ameri- 
can soldier fighting under the British 


“Union Jack.”—Tue Eprror. 
ARNINGS had been passed down 
W the trench to keep a sharp lookout 


for gas. 

We had a new man at the periscope on 
this afternoon in question; I was 
on the fire step, cleaning my rifle, when he 
called out to me: 

“There’s a sort of greenish, yellow cloud 
rolling along the. ground out in front, it’s 
coming—— 

But I waited for no more. Grabbing 


my bayonet, which was de- 
tached from the rifle, I 
gave the alarm by bangin 
an empty shell case whic 
was hanging near the peri- 
scope. At the same in- 
stant gongs started ring- 
ing down the trench, the 
signal for Tommy to don 
his respirator, or smoke 
helmet, as we call it. 

Gas travels quickly, so 
you must not lose any time; 
you generally have about 
eighteen or twenty seconds 
in which to adjust your 
gas helmet. 

A gas helmet is made of 
cloth treated with chemi- 
cals. There are two win- 
dows or glass eyes in it, 
through w you can see. 
Inside there is a‘ tubber- 


By ARTHUR GUY EMPEY 
An American Soldier VWWho Went 











cals. The foul air is ex- 
haled through the tube in 
the mouth, this tube being 
so constructed that it pre- 
vents the of the 
outside air or gas. One 
helmet is. good for five 
hours of the strongest gas. 
Each Tommy carries twi 
of them slung around h 
_ shoulder in a waterproof 
canvas bag. He must wear 
this bag at all times, even 
while sleeping. - To chan 
a defective et you take 
out the new one, hold your 
breath, pull the old one off 
and place’the new one over 
our head, tucking in the 
ends under. the col- 
lar of your tunic." ’ 
For a minute pande- 
monium reigned in our 


covered tube, which. goes \~ trench,—Tommies _adjust- 
in the mouth. You breathe _ ig their helmets, Reasbers 
through your nose; the, “~ , . running here and there, 
gas, seilag through the ~ *..- °° and men tu out of the 
cloth is neutralized -The author-soldier goes dugouts with bayo- 
by the action of the chemi- . . over the top nets, to man the fire step. 
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Reinforcements were pouring out of the 
communication trenches. 

Our gun’s crew were busy mounting the 
machine gun on the parapet and bringing 
up extra ammunition from the dugout. 

German gas is heavier than air and soon 
fills the trenches and dugouts, where it has 
been known to lurk for two or three days, 
until the air is purified by means of large 
chemical sprayers. * 

We had to work quickly, as Fritz gen- 
erally follows the gas with an infantry 
attack. 

A company man on our right was too 
slow in getting on his helmet; he sank to 
the. ground, clutching at his throat, and 
after a few spasmodic twistings, went 
West (died). It was horrible to see him 
die but we were powerless to help him. 
In the corner of a traverse a little muddy 
cur dog, one of the company’s pets, was 
lying dead, with his two paws over his 
nose. 

It’s the animals that suffer the most, 
the horses, mules, cattle, dogs, cats, and 
rats, they having no helmets to save them. 
Tommy does not sympathize with rats in 
a gas attack. 

At times gas has been known to travel, 
with dire results, fifteen miles behind the 
lines. 

A gas or smoke helmet, as it is called, 
is at best a vile-smelling thing, and it is 
not long before one gets a violent headache 
from wearing it. 

Our eighteen-pounders were bursting in 


No Man’s Land, in an effort of the artil- 
lery to disperse the gas clouds. 

The fire step was lined with crouching 
men, bayonets fixed, and bombs near at 
hand to repel the expected attack. 

Our artillery had put a barrage of cur- 
tain fire on the German lines to try and 
break up their attack and keep back re- 
inforcements. 

I trained my machine gun on their trench 
and its bullets were raking the parapet. 

Then over they came, bayonets glisten- 
ing. In their respirators, which have a 
large snout in front, they looked like some 
horrible nightmare. 

All along our trench rifles and machine 
guns spoke; our shrapnel was bursting 
over their heads. They went down in 
heaps, but new ones took the places of 
the fallen. Nothing could stop that mad 
rush. The Germans reached our barbed 
wire, which had previously been demolished 
by their shells, and then it was bomb 
against bomb and the devil for all. 

Suddenly my head seemed to burst from 
a loud “crack” in my ear. Then my head 
began to swim, my throat got dry, and a 
heavy pressure on the lungs warned me 
that my. helmet was leaking. Turning my 
gun over to No. 2, I changed helmets. 

The trench started to wind like a snake, 
and sandbags appeared to be floating in 
the air.. The noise was horrible; I sank 
on to the fire step, needles seemed to be 
pricking my flesh, then blackness. 

I was awakened by one of my mates re- 


moving my smoke helmet. How delicious 
that cool, fresh air felt in my lungs. A 
strong wind had arisen and dispersed the 
ras. 

They told me that I had been “out” for 
three hours; they thought I was dead. 

The attack had been repulsed after a 
hard fight. Twice the Germans had gained 
a foothold in our trench but had been 
driven out by counter-attacks. The trench 
was filled with their dead and_ ours. 
Through a periscope I counted eighteen 
dead Germans in our wire; they were a 
ghastly sight in their horrible-looking 
respirators. 

I examined my first smoke helmet; a 
bullet had gone through it on the left side, 
just grazing my ear, and the gas had 
penetrated through the hole made in the 
cloth. 

Out of our crew of six we lost two killed 
and two wounded. 

That night we buried all the dead, ex- 
cepting those in No Man’s Land. In death 
there is not much distinction, friend and 
foe are treated alike. 





Scout With American Ampulance 
Corps 
Scout Harry J. Schnell, First Class Pa- 
trol Leader of Troop 1, South Orange, 
New Jersey, sailed for France recently as 
a driver in the American Ambulance 
Corps. 
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Driving the new war horse through city 


UR first expeditionary force in the European war is at 
O the front. Two contingents, the exact strength of which 
is not made public, left the United States secretly in 
transports, were joined by warships at an assigned rendezvous 
and proceeded under secret orders by a course which was ex- 
pected to baffle the watchful German submarines, to a point on 
the coast of France. Our troops arrived late in June without 
the loss of a man, a feat which in itself reflects great credit 
on our military authorities. The Americans were everywhere 
greeted with thunderous acclaim and were promptly dubbed 
“Sammies” and “Teddies,” according to the impulse of their 
new friends. -These, the first of our regular troops to be sent, 
promptly encamped behind the lines near the trenches, and from 
A to Z their needs are provided for by the American Govern- 
ment. Major-General Wm. L. Sibert is in command under 
Major-General John J. Pershing, as commander-in-chief of the 
expedition. It is expected that as soon as our men have become 
accustomed to the climate and other conditions they will see 
enuine service. The warships that convoyed our expedition to 
‘rance were under command of Rear Admiral Albert Gleaves. 
The United States is now in the fight, indeed. Our interest 
in the news from the front has been intensified a hundred-fold. 
The first draft of registered men in this country will soon 
an accomplished fact and additional contingents of men will 
be sailing for France. Among the individual volunteers who 
have gone abroad are two sons of Colonel Roosevelt, Major 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., and Captain Archibald Roosevelt, who 
it is stated, have been detailed to special duty under General 
Pershing. Both of these young men were trained ‘at Plattsburg. 
Our government is bending every effort to perfecting plans for 
carrying on the war, both in its military organizations and 
through the special commissions that are calling upon the nation 
to do war service through economy, industry and relief work. 
No great change has taken place in the status of the belligerents 
abroad, except ng the resumption of activities by Russia, full 
details of which are not yet available. 
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BEWARE! 


Head-on photograph of our newest 
superdreadnought, the Idaho, taken 
just before the launching ceremonies, 


June 
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“What do you think popped around the 
corner?” 


OU know about Willy Peters—how he 

got into our secret band of pirates, 

the Black Rovers, because he got so 
mad he licked the heftiest part of the 
Tommyhawk Avengers on account of their 
picking on his lame cat. After he was a 
Black Rover, Willy kept on being just as 
pale and skinny as he was before. We 
wouldn’t have held that up against him if 
it hadn’t been for what he tried to do. 

One day when a lot of us was down 
back of the schoolhouse laying on our 
backs in the shade and talking about 
things, Willy stuck his. head around the 
corner. He looked worried; and you'd 
have said he was about fifty years old to 
see his face. He wears glasses, anyway. 

“Hello, four-eyes!” says Grunter Per- 
kins. “Come on and lay down and rest 
your face for a few minutes.” 

Willy, he wobbled the rest of himself 
around the corner and flapped one of his 
arms to somebody behind him, as much as 
to say to stay back a few minutes. 

“I c-can’t,” he says. “Say! Can some- 
body else join us Black Rovers?” 

We all set up, like we had springs in 
us. 

“You bet!” I told him. “The Tommy- 
hawk Avengers have got more fellers— 
and they’re stronger fellers, mostly.” 

“Wait a minute,” says John Nelson, the 
Boy Scout. “Who is he?” 

“Can he fight?” Fatty Masters asked 
Peters. 

Willy didn’t answer any of us. He 
waved his arm toward the corner and says: 

“Come on!” 

What do you think popped around the 
corner? A long-legged, red-haired, freckled 
faced girl! It was a girl named Susie 
Flynn. I fell back and rolled over and 
laughed until my stummick began to ache 
too much to laugh any more. 

“You needn’t laugh, Bunk Carson!” she 
snapped. She looked madder than a wet 
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Shen. “I ain’t funny!” 
The rest of the fellers had laughed, 
too. The Scout, he tried not to, but he 
couldn’t help but smile at the ideer of 
a girl belonging to us. 

“Say! Can you fight?” Grunter asks 
her. 

“You get up here and I'll show you 
right now, Jimmy Perkins! You'll find 
out whether I can fight or not!” 

guess she would have fit him, all 
right; but Grunter didn’t get up. 

“J don’t fight with girls,” he said. “A 
girl can’t be a regular feller—you ain’t 
got- any muscle.” 

“Huh!” says Susie. 

“Being a pirate would be pretty rough 

work for a girl,’ Nelson told her. “Hon- 
est, I don’t think you’d last very long 
if the Avengers got after us the way 
they do sometimes.” 
“All right!’ Susie put her nose up in 
the air and walked off. “I don’t want to 
join your old Black Rovers, anyway—it 
sounds like a dog’s name!” 

As soon as she was out of sight Grun- 
ter and I took Willy Peters and laid him 
down on the grass and sat on him. 

“Are you crazy?” I asked him. 

“He can’t be crazy,” says Grunter, “be- 
cause you can’t be crazy with a wooden 
head.” 

“Most likely it’s soft wood!” pipes up 
little Runty Brown. Everybody laughed, 
and we let Willy up—but he was in dis- 
grace and he acted as though he was 
ashamed of himself for a long time. 


AAATEE it was a month after Willy 
had brought her down back of the 
schoolhouse, and an awful hot day, when 
the Scout said let’s go in swimming at the 
mouth of the creek. That’s where the 
creek runs into the lake. The water spreads 
out at the mouth and gets lots 
warmer than it is in the lake or 
higher up in the creek. You 
can stay in almost as long as 
you want to. 

We left our clothes anywhere 
they happened to fall on the 
bank and went in. Willy Peters 
wasn’t with us because it made 
him turn blue all over to go into 
the water and his mother had 
licked him and got the doctor the 
last time he tried it. 

We had a lot of fun splashing 
around and ducking Fatty Mas- 
ters, which we always do for 
luck; but bimeby Grunter 
Perkins remembered he 
had a woodbox to fill so 
we all started to go out 
and get our clothes on. 
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“A long- 
legged, red- 
headed, 
freckled 


face girl PF 
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heard Fatty yell real earnest. The air 
was full of mud. Then I got my share, 
and I dove so quick I like to choked. 

The five of us came up out in the mid- 
dle of the creek, which is just about up 
to our necks, and looked around to see 
what had happened. It didn’t take but 
a minute to find out. 

The side of the creek where we had 
pe our clothes was loaded with Tommy- 

awk Avengers. I guess every one in 
the whole gang was there; with Smitty 
Henderson and Snipe Blackwell right in 
front with both hands full of mud. They 
had picked up our clothes and put them 
in a heap, with Slats Sanders to guard 
them. He was grinning, and tying them 
up with some knots that looked as though 
they wouldn’t ever come untied. 

The worst of it was that we couldn’t 
get away—not without swimming the 
lake, which is four miles across from the 
mouth of the creek. The side of the creek 
opposite where the Avengers were had 
been burned over and it was covered solid 
with black and red raspberry bushes. If 
you have ever had a red raspberry bush 
scrouge along your bare leg you'll see 
plain that Dan’l in the Lion’s den was 
easy to getting through that patch of 
berry bushes, 

Upstream the creek got shallow—so if 
we tried to go that way the Avengers 
would have a chance to slam us with mud 
considerable before we got to the 
end of the berry bushes. Even then 
we wouldn’t have our clothes. Maybe 
the Scout and me and Grunter could 
have swum out into the lake and 
landed somewheres and run for it; 
but Fatty and Runty would never be 
able to do that and of course we had 
to stick. by them. 

So we stood there in the middle of 
the creek and :ducked-every time 
we saw a handful of-mud coming. 
Sometimes we would bob up just 
in time to get hit. It was no 
place to be in. Besides, when 
you have to stay in the water 
it’s different from staying in 
because you want to. It 
seemed as though the water 


had be to get chilly. 
Run , he wees ieaiiing oe 


Sqush! The first thing a rock and every litte while 
I knew a big handful of he’d slip off and we'd have 
black mud hit the Boy “I don’t want to join to fish out and put him 
Scout in the eye and your Black Rovers, any- back. There wasn’t any use 
knocked him over back- way. It sounds .like a trying to fight the Avengers 
ward into the water. I - . dog’s name!” for they had twice as many 
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fellers as we did to say nothin’ about 
they having their clothes on. 

“How do you like it?” yelled 
Blackwell. He heaved a double 
ful of mud at the Scout. 

“It’s a. long worm that won’t turn,” 
Grunter told him. “You fellers wait!” 

“We're going to wait,” says Smitty, 
“We're going to wait 
right here ’till dark.” 

It looked as though he 
meant what he said. My > 
teeth had begun to chat- 
ter—and Runty Brown 
was trying hard not to 
cry. Then I saw some- 
thing that made me perk 


up. 


Spe side of the creek where the Aven- 
gers were had been cleared out of 
brush so you could see a little ways in 
among the trees. Something was going 
on in there. I couldn’t exactly tell what 
it was, at first, but I figured that anything 
that could happen wouldn’t be as bad as 
what was happening, and that was why I 
cheered up. I didn’t say anything—just 


Snipe 
hand- 


watched and ducked when mud came my’ 


way. 
Pretty soon I made out that Willy 
Peters and something or other were com- 
ing. The something was a long pole, with 
a great big gray thing hanging on the 
end of it; and you could tell from its 
action that Willy Peters was in an awful 
hurry, but not going very fast. 

About ten feet behind where Slats San- 
ders was busy tying some more and harder 
knots in our clothes, Willy stopped and 
swung the pole. A couple of seconds from 


then one of the biggest and healthiest look- they 


ing hornets’ nests I ever saw plopped down 
right in front of Slats. It busted open 
and spilled out more hornets than I ever 
want to see again in my life. 

The hornets hadn’t liked moving any 
more than humans do—and it had a worse 
effect on their dispositions. When their 
house busted up like that they got about 
as mad as a hornet can get—and a hor- 
net is able to get pretty mad when he 
lets himself loose. Those hornets didn’t 
seem to care anything about Willy Peters 
—who had dropped the pole and run— 
they were willing to take all their grouch 
out on the nearest and handiest people. 
The Tommyhawk Avengers was the 
handiest. 
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Probably there was a million hornets 
to each Avenger, and every hornet worked 
hard. Slats Sanders yelled a louder yell 
than I would have believed could be in- 
side of him and he made a straight line 
for the water, 
x hands flapping at the hor- 
nets. Shucks!! Every time 
he knocked one down there 
were ten others ready to 
take his place. 

I saw Snipe Blackwell 
roll over once and claw the 
ground and then dive in 
about three feet .of .water. 
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and fell into the creek flat on his back. 
The air was full of hornets and the creek 
was full of the worst licked Avengers 
you ‘ever saw. Every time an Avenger 
stuck his head up.there-was a regiment of 
able-bodied hornets waiting for him. 


N two shakes of a lamb’s tail after the 

hornets got to work us Black Rovers 
made for the bank a little above where 
the Avengers had been. The Scout and 
Grunter and I got the pile of clothes, only 
getting stung once or twice apiece, and 
ran off into the woods. At first we laughed 
so hard we couldn’t ‘untie the knots. By 
the time we had ’em picked out and was 
getting most dressed Willy Peters popped 
up. 
“It worked,” says he, “d-didn’t it?” 
“You ought to have a gold medal for 
that, Willy,” says Grunter. “How’d you 
think of it?” 

“J d-didn’t,” he says. “Susie Flynn, she 
thought of it. She saw the Avengers fol- 
lowing you fellers and heard them say what 
was going to do, and she hunted me 
up. Susie said she knew a nice hornets’ 
nest that would probably spoil the Aven- 
gers’ plan. She helped me get it onto 
the pole, and then she went home.” 

“You go get her now,” says the Scout. 
We finished getting dressed quick and by 
the time we was up at our favorite meet- 
ing place Willy came with Susie Flynn. 

“Want to join the Black Rovers?” the 
Scout asked her. 

“Thought I didn’t have any muscle and 
couldn’t fight,” she said. oi 


with. his . 


Smitty Henderson, he stubbed his toe 


“It spilled out more hornets than ever I want to see 


**Sall right,” Grunter told her. “We'll 
furnish the muscle. We're satisfied.” 

“All right,” said Susie. “If I can be a 
regular member, like the rest of you, Pll 
join.” 

That was the way it was settled and on 
the way home Grunter Perkins, he whis- 
pered to me: 

“I guess maybe a girl is quite a feller, 
after all.” 


* * . 


A Berry Hike 


— the trek cart, fill it with pails, 
Start early in the morning—or the night 
before—and find a patch. If it is too 
far away some Scout’s dad may loan the 
patrol a horse and wagon. Go, anyhow, 
even if you have to carry your pails in 
your hands. 

Clean the patch. If you get too many 
berries to eat while they are fresh, give 
some to a hospital, a children’s home, or 
to some needy family. Ask the Scout 
mothers to show you how to can them. 
They will add a lot to the “spreads” next 
winter. , 

If there are no wild berries near you 
there may be .a berry ‘grower who will 
give you a chance: to pick cultivated ones 
on shares. Even in’ a crowded city there 
may be an opportunity to, handle. berries. 
The corner grocer may receive a shipment 
delayed in transit and need extra hands 
to look them over and pick out the bad 
ones. 

Rastus Johnson says dis am a bery 
good idea, 
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It isn’t his fault that he is too many. 

He is only thirteen years old, and 
dollars to doughnuts he wishes the old 
spectacles who have him in charge had not 
interfered with the plan to bring him to 
America to complete his education. His 
name is Hsuan Tung: at first it was Prince 
Pu-Yi, but he took the other name when 
he ascended the throne of China as Em- 
peror December 2, 1908. He abdicated 
February 12, 1912, the one hundred and 
third anniversary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln. China then became a Republic 
and has stayed so against the plotting of 
the imperial Manchus 
ever since—until July 1, 
1917. On this latter date 
the boy emperor was put 
back on the throne under 
the protection of General 
Chang-hsun, and the 
worst civil war in the an- 
nals of China in conse- 
quence was _ predicted. 
The coup was sprung 
suddenly, so far as the 
outside world was con- 
cerned, and is everywhere 
unpopular save among 
the numerous followers 
of the powerful Manchu 
family in power. It is 
an unstable move, and 
may not do more than 
temporarily disturb 
China’s progress in the 
art and happiness of 
self-government. China’s 
= awakening, her ef- 
orts at throwing off the 
rule of the Manchus, her 
vast industrial changes 
may all be traced in 
large measure to the in- 
fluence of American in- 
stitutions upon Chinese 
boys who have been educated in this coun- 
try. The World Outlook says that Yung 
Wing was the first boy to come here, a 
result of missionary effort, and became the 
first Chinese to take a Yale degree. That 
was about 75 years ago. He returned to 
China and was instrumental in securing 
a governmental provision for sending 
Chinese boys here to be educated, ranging 
in age from 12 to 16 years,—Scout age. 
Today there are about 1,500 Chinese stu- 
dents in the United States. 


Or BOY TOO MANY IN CHINA. 


WONDER IF THIS WOULD WORK 
IN OUR “WORLD BROTHERHOOD”? 
It is said of William Childs, Jr., that in the 
management of the chain of nearly a hun- 
dred Childs restaurants throughout the 
country, he is trying to have each local 
manager send a brief description of him- 
self with two cabinet portraits, one full 
face, one profile, to the general manager 


Genuine fans cheer a home run made by 
seda vs. Philippines baseball game, Waseda University, Japan. 
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at New York, so that the latter may visual- 
ize each man as he corresponds with him. 
It’s the man and the boy with ideas who 
wins out. 


A TIP TO FARM BOYS. Big plans 
are in the making for developing American 
farms after the war. It looks as though 
the men who are in what George Wash- 
es considered the noblest profession of 
all, Agriculture, are heading right. It was 
succinctly stated (What? You don’t like 
that word ‘succinctly’? Neither do I, but 
what word can I use in its stead? Tell 


me) in the Saturday Evening Post that 





more explosives than the munitions fac- 
tories can turn out will be needed here in 
land reclamation; more machinery than all 
Russia could take; more building mate- 
rials than would remake Belgium, North- 
ern France, Poland, Serbia, Montenegro 
and Rumania combined. The writer may 
know. He might have added that more 
boys would be needed to stay right on 
the present farms, if the world is to be 
fed, than will be needed to start up “all 
the factories in the war-swept lands of 
Europe. And feeding the world is going 
to be more than ever before a great and 
noble and good-business thing to do. 


MONEY TO MELT. Three hundred 
million dollars a year is spent by us folks 
for ice cream. At the price of a cone, 
deducting the cost of the cone part, how 
many gallons does that represent? No 
prize is offered for the best guess, but if 
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Kato on a single at the first Wa- 


WHAT'S GOING ON 


By ‘DUKE BOL 






you feel sure you get it right go out and 
have a chocolate sundae on me. 


WOOD STOCKINGS. If it is per- 
mitted to mention Germany, let me say 
that there they are now making handker- 
chiefs, vests, hose and absorbent cotton 
from wood. Some think the heads that 
plan certain “military” measures, such as 
bombing of unprotected towns from the 
air, are also made of wood. 


PLOWED HIS WAY TO THE 
FRONT. Major-General John J. Pershing, 
the first American officer to go to the 
front in the war, is still 
the straight-forward, un- 
assuming, efficient per- 
sonality that won the ad- 
miration and _friend- 
ship of youthful com- 
panions. It is said that 
as a sturdy boy, tall and 
erect, he was doing his 
daily turn at the plow on 
his father’s farm in Mis- 
souri when the news 
reached him of his ap- 
pointment to West Point. 
General Pershing is de- 
scended from an Alsa- 
tian, Frederick Pershing, 
who with his brother Jvhn 
landed at Baltimore in 
October, 1749, and the 
fortunes of war may even 
lead General Pershing 
along the road still called 
by his name which enters 
the village of Beaumen in 
Alsace. The career of 
the man now represent- 
ing the United States on 
the field of war in Europe 
is one of faithful adher- 
ence to duty. Duty has 
always meant with him 
the doing of the thing at hand in the best 
possible way. He has won his way up by 
sheer merit from the furrows in his father’s 
farm to the furrows that so terribly scar 
the soil of France today. He has won 
by conquering each task assigned him from 
the time he first began to do home chores. 
Such a career encourages the nation to be- 
lieve that he will now conquer the tre- 
mendous task that confronts him abroad. 





AN AMERICAN BATTLESHIP 
TAKES WATER! That is the only Ameri- 
can fighter permitted to do such a thing, 
and it is always the first step in its brave 
career. The Idaho, superdreadnought, 33,- 
000 tons, 82,000 horsepower, 21 knots, 
“took water” from the yards of the New 
York Shipbuilding Company at Camden, 

June 80, The Idaho is sister to 
the Pennsylvania and the Mississippi, and 
like those mighty vessels will carry a full 
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complement of 14-inch, 5-inch and smaller 
calibre rifles, besides anti-aircraft guns 
of long range and an anti-darkness bat- 
tery of powerful searchlights. Two 21- 
peat torpedo tubes nestle below the water 
line, and she is built to withstand a single 
torpedo’s attack. The Idaho is _turbine- 
driven; our next dreadnoughts will be elec- 
tric-driven and will carry 16-inch guns 
and jump into the 42,000-ton 
class. Twenty-six senior, 16 juni- 
or, 10 warrant and 40 chief petty 
officers, more than 800 men and 
70 marines will compose the Ida- 
ho’s population when in active 
service, to say nothing of an 
admiral and his staff if she at 
any time carries the flag of the 
commander-in-chief of the fleet. 
Well, Idaho, we greet you! May 
you make many an enemy take 
water! 


THIS MAY BE YOUR LAST 
LONG VACATION. United 
States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. P. P. Claxton, is urging 
our public school authorities to 
speed up attendance, increase the 
school year to four terms of 
twelve weeks each in both high 
and elementary, fill up the labo- 
ratories and manua|]-training 
shops to capacity, provide con- 
tinuation classes for boys and 
girls who cannot attend day ses- 
sions of high school, and even 
create classes for those hifalutin’ indi- 
viduals who, as- parents, so energetically 
recommend study as the best possible off- 
set to too much Scouting. So make the 
most of this summer,—and of the sturdy 
school months ahead. 


CANADA PASSES THE HALF-CEN- 
TURY MARK. In 1867 considerations of 
common economic and military interests 
long realized by the people in the great 
regions to our north, culminated in the 
political union of the Provinces of On- 
tario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia as the Dominion of Canada. The 
fiftieth anniversary of the event was ob- 
served on July 1 with ceremonies. In 1867 
‘the four provinces embraced an area of 
540,000 square miles with a population of 
8,600,000. Today Canada 
has 8,729,665 square milés 
and a _ population of 
7,600,000, Canada is larger 
than the United States 
(in area) and comprises 
one-third the land area 
of the whole British Em- 
pire, and about one-fif- 
teenth of all the dry land 
of the world. The Do- 
minion now includes, be- 
sides the Provinces 
named, Alberta, British 
Columbia, Maniteba, 
Prince Edward Isfand, 
Saskatchewan, North 
West Territories, and the 
Yukon. The Governor- 
General is appointed by 
the King of Great Brit- 
ain and holds office for 
five years. Canada is a great and serious 
country besides being the best place in 
the world for fishing. 


A NATURALIST WHO COULD 
TELL HUMBUGS AT SIGHT. Dr. Ed- 
ward F. Bigelow (Scout Naturalist) re- 
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Chinese Boy Scouts parade when the President’s daugh- 
ter, Miss Margaret Wilson, speaks in New York on 





cently celebrated—or rather, his many 
friends celebrated—the fortieth anniver- 
sary of his advent as teacher of the Mont- 
ville, Conn., Center School. It was some 
advent. The new teacher was seventeen 
years old, about six feet tall, and vigor- 
ous in proportion. The custom at Mont- 


ville Center was to test out new teachers 
(it appears there were many of them) 






Americanization. 


by throwing them out of the window and 
then into the bushes and then telling them 
to beat it for elsewhere. Of course, you 
understand it was the “students” not the 
school board who did this. They tried 
it on our present Scout Naturalist. Now 
it is safe to say that no one who allows 
himself to be thrown around by other 
people ever gets anywhere but where other 
people want him to get, which generally 
is “out.” Friend Bigelow didn’t want to 
get out of Montville. The authorities had 
told him that all they wanted was a teach- 
er who could stay in the school room; 
whether or no he could teach was of slight 
importance. Dr. Bigelow could teach if 
he had a chance, and as for staying in 
the school room,—well, he weighed nearly 
200 pounds, and had just come out of 


boys by Paris. 


the wild woods as a hunter and trapper 
where he had been trained by a prize 
fighter in other things than hunting. So, 
as I said at the start, Dr. Bigelow’s many 
friends recently celebrated that advent at 
Montville. Those of his former pupils 
who are not still in hospital, attended. 





Hard at it, in the Boy Scouts’ garden, Bois de Boulogne, given to the 


Most bullies are humbugs, but it takes a 
courageous chap to prove it. 


WHO SAVED COCK ROBIN? Mich- 
ael Ravolefe, he saved Cock Robin. Mich- 
ael is a fourth grade pupil in a Hartford, 
Conn., school. The robin was a high-flier 
and got caught in a piece of twine it was 
using in building its nest in a treetop some 
fifty feet from the ground. There 
the little bird would have died 
but for Michael Ravolefe, who 
worked his way upward and ef- 
fected the rescue. It was a gal- 
lant deed. 


A DESCENDANT INDEED. 
According to Every Week, the 
husband of Frau Bertha Krupp, 
heiress to the great German 
munition works, is Gustav von 
Bohlen, who took his wife’s name 
and runs her fearsome business 
making bullets to kill Americans, 
yet is a grandson of a one-time 


general in the United States 
army. 
STILL WANTED—A FOG 


DISPELLER. Admiral Dewey’s 
famous flagship, the Olympia, 
went aground in a fog 26 miles 
from Block Island, R. I., at 4:80 
p- m., on Monday, June 25, and 
at last reports may prove a total 
wreck. Chief machinist mate 
William M. Babb was killed. 
The rest of the officers and crew’ were 
taken off by other war vessels, and most 
of the ammunition, stores and fittings 
were removed to lighten the boat in hope 
of saving her. The keel of the Olympia 
was laid at San Francisco in 1892, and 
six years later she carried the proud flag 
of Admiral Dewey at the battle of Manila 
Bay. When she brought Dewey back to 
New York in 1899 the Olympia was a¢- 
corded one of the most remarkable recep- 
tions ever given to a warship. Eventually 
the famous ship became flagship for the 
scout force of the Atlantic fleet. 








GREAT SPORT—FOR THE NA- 
TIVES, Professional potato diggers of 
eastern Virginia who remained when most 
of their number deserted to the munitions 
factories, thought to 
turn an honest penny, 
or, anyway, a penny, by 
raising their rates to 25 
cents a barrel as against 
10 cents last year. So 
800 Boy Scouts from 
Washington, Baltimore, 
Wilmington, Richmond 
and Petersburg boarded 
two special trains for 
the coast, set up six big 
camps, which included 
schoolhouses, and under 
the direction of skilled 
scoutmasters went to 
the job at 15 cents a 
barrel. Each Scout was 
expecting to earn a 
minimum of $1.50 a day, 
and was allowed 50 
cents a week spending 
money. What’s the difference between 
spending-money and saving-money? An- 
swer: one is slippery and the other is 
sticky. 


Additional items gleaned from _ the 
World’s news will be found on page 89. 














N the May, 1917, Boys’ Lire $40.00 in 

cash prizes was offered for the three 
best essays by boys under nineteen years 
of age on the subject “What the Stars and 
Stripes Stand For in the Present War.” 

Hundreds of good essays were received. 
The prize winning papers were so nearly 
uniform in excellence that it was hard to 
judge between them, but the judges—Mr. 
Daniel Carter Beard, Mr. Franklin K. 
Mathiews, and Mr. Lorne W. Barclay— 
finally agreed as follows: 

First prize $25.00; 
Hiestand, Bloomington, Ind. 

Second prize $10.00; Robert B. Jones, 
Peterson, lowa. 


Third prize $5.00; John H. Downey, 


Coleman’s Station, N. Y. 

Boys’ Lire extends its ‘heartiest con- 
gratulations to all three of the winners. 
Scout Hiestand’s essay, which won the 
first prize, is here printed in full. 

First Prize Essay 
HIS morning as I was riding past 
I the Court House, I noticed Old 
Glory waving joyously in the’ fresh 
west wind. From its height there 
drifted an audible “Good morning, sir!” 


M 


UEER things, faces, aren’t they? 
O “Poor chap, he can’t help it!” one 

so often hears. Of course there are 
some things a fellow cannot help, but 
there is a good deal he can help if he 
only knows how, and has enough determi- 
nation to do it. 

For instance, that vacant, mouth-left- 
open-by-mistake sort of expression. You 
know what I mean. It looks brainless 
and silly. The boy with that expression 
only needs to realize what an ass he ap- 
pears, and he can quite easily make up 
his mind to alter it. ; 

Then again, there’s that hang-dog, mis- 
erable, slouching expression (of course, 
Scouts never have it!); but if by any 
chance you should happen to let your 
“physog” drop into this bad habit, have 
a look in the mirror and laugh at it. 
It'll change. I can guarantee a change 
if you only laugh at your own dismal face 
in the glass. 


Scout Thomas C.' 


“What the Stars and Stripes 


Stand For’ 


I was very much surprised and about to 
leave to tell of my experience. 

“Why will you leave without saluting 
your friend?” 

I saluted and answered tremulously, 
“But aren’t you mistaken about me? I 
am only an American boy, and 
thousands of Scouts.” y 


ed the 


“I am not mistaken and tell nite : 


good reg When you rem 
glass from the road yesteday, hen you 
helped old Mrs. Humdlin .aeréss the 
crowded street, and when . you ‘prepared 
your lesson well, you helpéd,to make me 
what I am. 


“The President just signed a--bill of' 


conscription last week. A Scout. raised 
me here this*morning. A bill was. passed 
declaring war on Germany. This. .morn- 
ing a Scout snatched a small girl from 
the path of a mad dog. All of these I 
represent. 

“T am a symbol of liberty and the ideals 
of liberators and martyrs through 6,000 
years of civilization. 

“I represent all the strength of our men, 
wealth, and .resources, and the knowledge 
of all the universities, inventors, scholars, 


one of, 


chemists, and doctors in our nation. 

“Whatever you do now goes into me. 
If you honor me and free the oppressed 
in Europe, I am still sacred and undefiled. 
If I am dishonored, then I lose all the 
divinity, idealism, and the accomplishment 
of civilization. 

“I*ami what you believe you can make 
me and what you would have me be. I 
am the passions, emotions, selfishness, 
cowardice, or the altruism and bravery, 
as you make me day by day. The whole 
nation makes me, and all the other powers 
in this great conflict honor me only as 
the United States plants me on solid rock 
and stands back-of me. 

*.“In short, I am a cheerful, triumphant 


reflection of this nation since its making 


and have all the blood from the crimson- 
stained snows of Valley Forge, the brav- 
ery of Gettysburg, and the honor of Ma- 
nila. 

“I have crimson-stained bars for brav- 
ery alternated with white stripes for pur- 
ity, with my stars joined in a field of blue 
for unity.” 

As I left I wiped a tear from my eye, 
and my heart throbbed to the rippling 
of the Red, White and Blue. 


ind Your Face 


By JOHN HARGRAVE 


There is another expression which you 
should avoid, and that is the high-and- 
mighty, top-dog, disdainful air—nose atilt 
and a sort of sneer on the mouth. That 
is “swank”—and it’s silly. 

That senseless grin of the giggle-all- 
day boy. Don’t, whatever you do, allow 
that to develop on your own countenance. 
A Scout’s smile lights up the whole face, 
but this giggly-grin is quite a different 
expression, and means nothing. 

Beware, however, of looking too serious, 
as if all the troubles of the world rested 
upon your shoulders—they don’t. Don’t 
put on that expression, “I know everything 
—follow me”—you don’t. 

I can hear you saying, “Well, this is 
all very well; but what are we to do 
with our faces?” 

Above all—look natural. But if any 
of the foregoing expressions are natural 
to you, correct them now. Don’t leave 
them there. 


They dry hard, like clay, 


and in later years you can’t “rub them out.” 

Keep your face calm and happy, and 
determined to “win through” everything. 

But don’t allow your face to do as it 
likes, otherwise you have lost control. 
You’d think it rather queer if your feet 
began to walk when you wanted to sit 
still, wouldn’t you? It’s the same thing 
with your face. 

Keep it in order—and “under orders.” 

Mind your face! You can help a good 
deal in expression, anyway. Go in for a 
course of “Smile Drill” before the mirror, 
and get your face right while there’s still 
time to alter it. 

If it is right, keep it right; don’t allow 
temper or ridiculous mirth to make lines 
and creases all over it. Keep it composed, 
and calm, and happy, and Scout-like. 

A Scout’s smile is part of his costume. 
See to it that your costume is neat and 
clean and in order. 

Mind your face! 





























WeEDNEsDAY. 

EAR Father—We got your post- 

card—the one that said, Well and 

busy. We were glad, but you 

wrote it nearly two weeks ago, 
and so it wasn’t much good. We tried 
hard to tell where you wrote it, but we 
couldn’t—we couldn’t tell the postoffice 
mark even with Grandpa’s reading glass, 
which makes things look awful big. It 
seems awful funny when we don’t know 
where you are. Won't they let you write 
about the battles? My, you will have lots 
to tell me when you come home, and I will 
make you tell me everything. 

The Clarion had another telegram about 
the war today, but it was all about fight- 
ing on the ocean, and I wanted to read 
about a land battle because your infantry 
doesn’t fight on the ocean. Everybody 
wants to know about the war now. 

Mother says Captain Buchanan is bet- 
ter. Do you know what us boys did yes- 
terday? Carl thought of it when we were 
working on the tower and when we got 
back we went and asked Mrs. Buchanan if 
we could™spade up her garden, and she 
said yes, and we did. Six of us did and 
we only had two spades, but Roy went 
home and got his short’pitchfork and tried 
to dig, but he couldn’t—then he helped 
smooth the dirt out. 

Mr. Judith came by. when we were 

working and he said, 
My, you-fellows cer- 
tainly found a whale 
of a big seed. today. 
Where — what? we 
said, and he said, I 
mean the seed of a 
- big idea, and when 
you plant it properly and all that, why 
you will have—(he stopped talking and 
waved his hand and we all yelled, What 
you talking about? and like that). 

Why, he said, when it’s full grown it 
will be a Troop Garden, 

Roy.-got_ mad and said it wasn’t any 
Troop Garden at all, but we were just 
doing that for Mrs. Buchanan, because 
Captain Buchanan was wounded in the 
war, and Mr. Judith said— 

Say, you fellows are slow some times. 
Carl said, Please explain, and Mr. Judith 
said— 

I mean, fellows, you could just as well 
have a big garden of your own—one for 
the Troop—and -with 15 fellows to work 
it, it ought to raise enough vegetables to 
feed a regiment for quite a while, or to 
keep the whole town of Amesty from 
starving for a week or a month if war 
made food scarcer than it was. Where? 
said. Carl, and Mr. Judith said, Why, 
there are lots of lots you could have if 
you asked for one, say that one by the 
livery stable. You just ask Mr. McCall, 


~ 


We finished the spading job and talked 
over the fence a while, and then we all 
went down to the livery stable, but Mr. 
McCall had gone to drive a traveling sales- 
man to Chanley Falls with his trunk and 


hadn’t got back yet. So we don’t know. 
What do you think about it, Father? The 
wind was blowing hard today and Grand- 
pa says it smells like rain tonight. His 
nose is as sharp as Buck’s—but he can 
talk and Buck can’t. How can you keep 
dry when it rains in«camp, I don’t see. 
Write soon. 
Your dear son, 
Rosert, Jr. 

Friday Night—We had a good meeting 
tonight—new stunts. Fourteen there—all 
but George. Mr. Judith said we ought to 
put a note in our Troop Record about Mr. 
Buchanan getting wounded and brought 
home, and the Scouts sending him a 
flower, and a report, too, about the tower 
we built on Mr. Rodgers’ hill, and Carl 
wrote something down. Then Fred said 
we ought to vote on thanks to Mr. Rodgers 
because he let us do it, and we did, too. 
Just then Charley Dobb came in with Mr. 
Harding, the editor, and they listened. 

Then Charley Dobb talked ‘to us about 
telegraphing and told about trains and 
telegram orders and block signals. He 
asked us about the Morse code and how 
many knew it, and I stood up, and so did 
Carl and Roy and Stony. Charley said 
for us to stand up in front. We did 
and he told us to stand in a row and take 
hands, and he took hold of Roy’s and said 
he was going to send a message by boy- 
wire. We didn’t know what he meant. I 
was at the end and Spike yelled, Look 
out for a shock, Shocky, and everybody 
laughed, but Charley Dobb just said, All 
ready for the message, and everybody 
was still. If you get it, Shocky, he said, 
say it out loud and I'll tell you if it’s 
right. 


WAITED and listened and didn’t hear 

anything, but pretty soon Stony squeezed 
my hand and I squeezed back, but he 
squeezed again and I noticed it was four 
quick squeezes, and then he waited and then 
made a long squeeze, and then I thought, 
That’s four, and that means Start me, and 
I gave two long squeezes and a short one 
and waited and then gave one short one 
and one long one, and that was G A (Go 
ahead). Then he began, and I knew a 
short one was a dot and a long one was a 
dash, and this is what he sent: H T L 
LC. Well, that didn’t mean anything, 
and I told the letters to Charley Dobb. 

Some one failed in the line, he said, and 
then he whispered to Roy and-Carl and 
Stony and then he said, Stony got it*all 
right, but. Iguess he didn’t send it right— 
Stony, will:you please step out of the 


and T’ll bet he’ll be glad to have a niceslime and let’ us four try it—five is too 


garden there. You see. 
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many for the first time, anyway. Then 
we were » of course, and sent fast, 


and pretty soon I yelled, HELLO—and 
“23 


Spike yelled, Hello yourself, Shocky—but 
Charley Dobb didn’t pay any attention but 
just said I was right, and he hoped that 
some day he could send a message that 
way through the whole Troop. It would 
be fun if we could. 

When we went out, Mr. Harding told 
me he wanted me to write for The Clarion 
about the tower the troop built and I 
never wrote for a paper so I was scared, 
but Mr. Harding said, Oh, everybody has 
to start sometime, I started when I was 
15, how old are you? I said 15 and he 
said, all right, bring in the story Tuesday 
morning and don’t write on both sides 
of the paper. Maybe I could write a re- 
port about it for the paper, if I knew how, 





and I am going to try. Good night, 
Father—— 
Your son, 
Rosert, Jr. 
Sarurpay. 


Dear Father—Twelve of us boys worked 
on the tower and we got the corner-posts 
up and fastened them together and fixed 
a kind of platform near the top. Three of 
us got on it and it didn’t wiggle hardly 
a bit, only the wind blew so hard we had to 
hang onto the rails. We found a big 
branch of an oak 
tree was right be- 
tween the tower 
and town and Lars 
said we could ‘cut’ 
it off and Carl and 
Mert climbed the A 
tree and cut it off. <=-~~ 
We could see all oo 
right then and signalled some but there 
wasn’t anybody in town to signal to. 

Perley and I went to the livery stable to 
ask Mr. McCall about letting us make a 
Troop Garden on the big lot by the stable. 
He was bedding down the horses and he let 
us throw some hay down from the loft and 
it was dark up there because the light from 
his lantern didn’t go up there at all except 
in some cracks. When we came down we 
told him and he said we could do it but 
we would have to clean up all the junk 
that was there and he said it had n 
there so long he guessed some of it had 
grown fast to the ground’ and maybe we 
would have to dynamite it. We laughed 
and said we would do. it all right and 
Perley said, can we sell all the old iron 
and rubber and stuff ‘we find out there? 
and Mr. McCall said he would have to 
look it over but he didn’t think he wanted 
= | of it and good riddings. Maybe we 

1 make some money off that, too. 

= Your dear son, 
Roserr, Jr. 












‘ Tvuespay Evenrne. 
Dear Father—I wrote something for the 
Clarion about the signal tower’ and took 
it to Mr. Harding’s office this morning and 
Prof. Carstings and Mr. Spong were there 
(Continued on page 85) 
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From Dan Beard’s Duffel Bag 


A Scout Is Cheerful, A Cheer-up, Good for Sore Eyes, Good 
for Sore Hearts 
By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America 


HIS is easy for a 

Scout, In- the first 

place the Scout is 
young, and that in itself 
should make him cheer- 
ful, and in the second 
place he is a Scout and 
we have already discov- 
ered that a Scout is 
trustworthy, loyal, help- 
ful, friendly, courteous, 
kind and obedient, and if 
he is all these things he 
must be cheerful. 


of his. hat he comes with 
a cheerful grin on his 
face, a mirthful twinkle 
in his eyes, and as he 
stands with his steaming 
back to the fire he tells 
of some incident or ad- 
venture in a jolly, humor- 
ous way, and his fun and 
cheerfulness are as con- 
tagious as smallpox; it 
changes the whole atmos- 
phere of the camp, so 
that in a few moments 
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tally awake, and morally straight, it will 
be easy for him to be cheerful; in fact, it 
will take an effort on his part not to be 
cheerful. He must remember the prayer, 
originated - the National Scout Commis- 
sioner for the Scouts: 
Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord I may not shirk; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord I’ve done my work. 

And done it with a smile, for the Lord 
himself loves a smile, especially the smile 
of a clean-minded enthusiastic Scout. 

A Scout is cheerful—first, because he is 
a Scout, second, because he is a healthy, 
wholesome boy, third, because he wants to 
scatter the Joy Fairies along his path 
wherever he goes. It is the Scout’s duty 
to’chase the Gloom-Gnome out of the world 
and substitute in the place of the blue 
colored imps the rose colored fairies of 
joy and happiness. 


Consmwer THE Near-Savace 


To old Buckskin Scouts of the fron- 
tier were exceedingly cheerful men. All 
foreigners travelling through the frontiers 
were unanimous in their reports that these 
people thought themselves the happiest 
people in the world, and if they thought 
so they were. These old buckskin men are 
the ones from whom: we borrowed our 
name of “Scout” and therefore we have a 
very good reason for saying that a Scout 
Is Cheerful. 

Among the hunters, cowboys, explorers, 
and savages, a cheerful man is always most 
welcome, and will always find a place 
ready for him at the camp fire. In camp 
when the rain is pouring down and all the 
boughs of the trees are dripping, when the 
ground is muddy and the blankets wet, 
when the fire itself objects to burning and 
the gray clouds lie heavy over the tree tops, 
the campers are apt to be blue. You know 

i i wre blu 
ey yoy Bow A 7. ro blue, 
There is nothing good and true, “ 
And everyone is doing you, 
When you're blue. 

But when the cheerful man or boy en- 
ters camp, although his clothes are wet 
and soggy, and the water drips off the brim 


the presence of a cheerful Scout and 
hide themselves under the wet bark of 
the tree, along with the thousand-legged 
worms, wood-boring grubs and red-back 
salamanders, while out from his steaming 
clothes troop the Joy Fairies, and scatter 
among the company, tickling the campers 
under the ribs until they are all laughing 
together. 

Although he may not know it, every 
cheerful Scout has his pockets full of Joy 
Fairies; he may not see them or hear 
them but they are there all the same, and 
their effect upon the company is soon evi- 
dent—almost instantaneous. 

A Scout is cheerful—whatever his bit 
may be he does it cheerfully and willingly. 
If it is his turn to wash the dishes he does 
it whistling “There'll Be a Hot Time in 
the Old Town Tonight” or “Yankee Doo- 
dle” or he sings “Old Bill Bailey Played 
His Ukelele.” If he has to carry water 
a long distance from the spring he sings 


as he goes. 
Tue Warinkte Ironer 


SCOUT is cheerful—even at school 

when his teacher, harassed by mis- 
chievous P seg loses her temper and is 
unjust, Scout smiles just the same. 
At home when his poor tired mother is 
fretful from nervous worry, or his father 
is cross because of business cares and vexa- 
tions, it is the duty of a Scout—not only 
his duty but the great privilege of a Scout 
—to come into the home circle as the cheer- 
ful man comes into the wet camp and 
spread cheerfulness and happiness broad- 
cost by immediately getting busy and 
sweeping the Gloom-Gnomes out of the 
room, gathering them into the dust pan 
and dumping them into the kitchen stove, 
at the same time letting loose the Joy 
Fairies. 

Soon he will see the wrinkles in his 
father’s forehead ironed out by the Joy 
Fairies and be doubly rewarded by a_smile 
from his tired mother. Then he will know 
that he has indeed done his good turn that 
day, because anyone who brings cheer 
into camp or home is bringing happiness, 
and everyone who contributes even a little 
bit. to happiness of this world is a 
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great benefactor, and may himself be hap- 
Py with the knowledge that he has done 


is bit for humanity. If it ist an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 
. _—— 


Tue Best Krxp or MEDICINE 
HE Scout who in doing his good turn 
comes into the hospital filled with 
wounded, sick and dying soldiers and faces 
all that misery and suffering—not with a 
laugh, for that would be out of place— 
but with a cheerful smile and a helping 
hand, is handing his own cheerfulness to 

the suffering humanity around him. 

I shall never forget the grateful smiles 
on the faces of the sick, wounded and dy- 
ing soldiers lying on the bare floor of an 
empty house when a small boy dumped a 
hatful of sickle pears at each soldier’s 
head. The fruit itself was acceptable to 
the soldiers, but the tanned-faced boy com- 
ing in with a good-natured grin and his 
hat full of pears made the soldiers think 
of their far-off homes where they them- 
selves gathered pears. It brought pleasant 
memories to their minds of the old home- 
stead, and caused even the dying men to 
look up with a smile on their pallid faces. 

Maybe it was not right for the boy to 
feed dying soldiers pears, but the boy was 
not versed in hygiene, he only knew that 
pears were good and most people liked 
them. He also knew where the pear tree 
was located back of the house and that 
the pears were ripe, and he reasoned, boy 
fashion, that the soldiers would like them 
—and they did—but it is possible that what 
the soldiers liked most was the presence 
of the laughing faced lad in that barren 
and dreary house of suffering; and al- 
though the soldiers ate all the pears, leav- 
ing nothing but the stems, they probably 
appreciated the kindness of the lad more 
than they did the fruit. 











Tue Atways Wetcome Sort 


Some people claim that hate, fear, love, 
and kindness are’a sort of emanation which 
is felt by all present, even though the per- 
son possessed by these emotions keeps a 
stolid face and says nothing. Be this true 
or not we all know that a kindly, cheerful 
person’s presence is grateful to us all and 
we instinctively feel kindly toward him. 

If all through his life a Scout can spread 
happiness about him he is bound to be 
one of the most beloved of men. He will 
find a welcome in the hovel, in the camp, 
in the home, in the office, in the store, in 
the factory, in the residence of the money 
king or even the royal palace of some 
sour-souled, gloomy autocrat, for even a 
criminal loves a cheerful man. 


Tue Smme Wins 


SCOUT must be cheerful no matter 

what he is up against. He must “Play 
the game,” and play it with a smile on his 
face, no matter “how serious the problem 
may be which confronts’ him; -like the 
Canadians in this present war, who are 
said to enter the terrible battles with a 
laugh, kicking a football in front of them, 
until the pig-skin alights on the heads of 
the enemy ! 

When a Scout accepts a duty, he does it 
cheerfully because he knows that he is 
going to perform the duty successfully. 
Whatever enterprise he enters into he does 


it with the conviction and belief he is go- 9 ’ 
ing to win, and he does it with a grin be- I t Sy a KO D K 
cause he is going to win. There is nothing “i 


so sure to win as a good old healthy grin. 


Tout Sega | TM KODAK ct Yn 
, , i 
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$76 PROFIT 








Or | 
Over 30027 Profit 


That’s what this man makes every time he push- 
es the lever—every time he turns out a batch 
of these delicious Popcorn Confections, Every 
nickle he takes in nets him almost 4c profit. 
Every $1.00 nets him almost 80c. Five dollars in 
sales means $4.00 profit. What does this mean 
te you? It meant $1500in one month to Eakin, 
$7,179.12 to Kunkle of Michigan. It meant “Easy 
Street”, as Grady, another Michigan operator 
gays. To scores of ambitious men it has meant 
independence,—riches beyond their fondest hopes— 
@uccess unparalelled, That’s what over 300% Profit 
in the Crispette business means, It means that to you. 


No Experience Necessary 


Start in any town of 500 population, or more. We 
furnish directions and secret formula FREE. It’s 
easy and simple. Equipment is portable. Oper- 
ate in show window—in an open stand, in parks, 
summer resorts, fairs—wherever crowds gather. 
Everybody wild over these delicious flavored pop- 
corn . Common popcorn shunned where- 
ever Crispettes aresold. It’sa year’ busi- 
n winter, 


Bent of your home. Bensly the town, both at ale 
Get This FREE Book 


Let us send you all details—facts about this 
















tell you about our tial Selling Plans, 
Serden, Boren etc. Let us show you how 
jpettes are made and sold—how a —_ 


Cris 
Machine earns big money daily. E 
Goimisio: careseee.™ 
W. Z. Long Company 
1341 High Street, : 
Springfield, 0. 












the very latest thing in = 

Coasters. It’s two in one— and = 
Coaster, and you can change it from one to == 
the other in a second, simply by drawing the => 
sides of on upward. = 





The AUTO-WHEEL 
Convertible Roadster 


wonderful features as 
heel Coaster. Has ball- 
dust-proof bd Con- 
and maple, Fastest on 
Don’t take a substitute—look for name Auto-Wheel. 
Free Fete Pennant Backict, for names of 3 

The Buffalo 


Sled Co, pet Schenck St., 
tm Canada, Preston, Ont. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Think & Grin! 





Think and Grin 
HIS being one of the hot months we thank 


the fellow that put the gust in August. 

Any little breeze 1s welcome. We bar only 
the hot air draughts of lazy old Idle Five 
minutes. About this time the good for nothing 
old fellow comes back to life hoping to get us 
off guard, but good Scouts ever have one eye 
open. See! Here he comes! We'll give him 
just five minutes to beat it. One second longer 
and we'll do the beating part. Then for the 
camp, swimming pool, the mountain top, etc., 
etc., and then more etceteras. 


* * * 


For a Starter 








Make the first three change places with the 
last three and move only one at a time. 


* * * 


Can you tell me why a bee- 
Potato? 
o. 


_Frrst Scout: 
hive is like a bad 
Seconp Scout: 
First Scout: Because a beehive is a bee- 
holder, isn’t it? And a beeholder (beholder) is 
a spectator. And a spectator (specked ’tator) is 
a bad potato. [And having eyes, any self-re- 
specting Murphy will weep at this joke.] 


7 
“So Near, and Yet “a 


Place three coins of equal size on the table 
as follows: 








The question is “Between which two is the 
greatest distance? 
* 


Spent Some Time, Too 

A man spent one-half of his money and 
half a cent more at the first store. At the sec- 
ond store he spent one-half of what he then 
had and a half a cent more and repeated the 
operation at a third and fourth store and ha 
nothing remaining. How much did he have at 
first? 
* 


Emergency Exit 
A visitor was examining the laboratory of a 
large smelter and noticed that there were not 


many doors. é : ry 
“What would you do in case of an explosion? 


he asked. 
“In that case we would go out through the 


ceiling,” the chemist replied. 
* . 
A Scout Is Courteous 
I rose with great alacrity 
To offer her my seat, 
*Twas a question whether she or I 
Should stand upon my feet. 


* 


* * 


Something You Auto Know 

Sunpay Scnoor Teracner—What boy can tell 
me the difference between the “quick” and the 
“dead”? 

Willie waved his hand. 

Well, Willie? 

Please, ma’am, the “quick” are the ones that 
get out of the way of automobiles. The ones 
that don’t are the “dead.” 

* * * 
Watch Your Stop 

Take out your watch, and ask someone to 
think of one of the numbers on the dial. Next 
take out a pencil and tell him that your pencil 
will stop on the number he is thinking of. Tell 
him again, that every time you put your pencil 
down on a number he is to add one to his num- 


ber, and is to continue adding one each time 
you tap, —— to himself until his count 
reaches twenty. Let him tell you when he gets 
to twenty. The number your penc'l is on when 
he says twenty is the number he thought of. 
You tap any number you like on the dial, but 
be sure your eighth tap is always twelve, then 
tap backwards around the dial eleven, ten, etc. 


- + 


Crossing Before You Arrive at the Border 


Write the name of the largest state in the 
United States twice and use only nine letters. 


Figure This Out 
Arrange these numbers so that the 2d row 
will be twice as much as the top row and the 
bottom row as much as the top and 2d put 
together: 
123 


456 
789 


See the Point? 

A school teacher recently asked her pupils to 
write a sentence illustrating the use of the word 
“heroes.” 

Little Willie handed in the following sentence: 
‘A man sat down on a chair, there was a tack 
on the chair, he rose.” 

* 


* 


* 


‘ 


* * 


Feeling Sore, Too 


Jor: Which is the most warlike nation? 
Sam: I don’t know, which? 
_ Joe: Vaccination, because it is most always 
in arms. 


oe; <4 


August Think and Grin Winners 
J. Crawford Bomar, Arkansas; Charles Smiley, 
Missouri; Harry Fineman, New York; Frank 
Marsland, Virginia; Jack Smalley, North Dakota; 
Charles Kassebart, New York City; Charles 
Naudain, Pennsylvania; Albert Daugherty, Ar- 
kansas; Clifford R. Buckbee, New York City; 
C. Dale Bevan, Tennessee; Francis Tartarone, 
New York City; Donald Kelly, New York; Dud- 
ley Kierneff, California; Edgar Sledge, Texas; 
Elert Carstens, Oregon. 
* 
Answers to Puzzles 
For the first one, after you have tried your 
own ideas to a standstill, try this solution: 
ove 3 to center. 
Jump 5 over 3. 


* 


. * 


Move 6 into 5’s place. 

Jump 3 over 

Jump 2 over 5. 

Move 1 to 2’s place. 

ump 5 over 

ump 6 over 2. 

ump 7 over 3. 

Move 3 into 7’s place. 

Jump 2 over 

Move 6 into 2’s place. 

Jump 7 over 1. 

Move 1 into 5’s place. 
* * * 


The coin puzzle is_dead easy. Between the 
second and third? Certainly not, between the 
first and third is the greatest distance. 

* * 


The spendthrift who threw away his money, 
one-half at once and half a cent at a time after- 
ward, began with fifteen cents. 

o - * 

And here is the name of our largest state 

spelled twice with —_ letters: 


E 
TEXAS 
A 
S 


. * 2 


The answer to the arithmetic problem (we 
apologize for bringing school into vacation time) 
is as follows: 

Answer— 
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Ways of Joining the Brotherhood 


E ALL follow the rules below, or 

make a good stagger at it, though 

occasionally a preoccupied brother 
omits the postage or seals the envelope with 
an absent-minded lick, or scrawls his re- 
turn address all across the face of the 
letter so that we have to begin all over 
again. Passing over these slight aberra- 
tions, how about that first letter you send? 
Will it be something like this? 


Dear Friend :— 

I want to get letters. My name and address 
are at the bottom. Please answer this right 
away and write me a nice long letter. That’s 
the kind I like. 

Yours truly, 
Harotp Hooxworm. 


Five cents postage and a journey of 
10,000 miles to say that you hate to exert 
yourself to be interesting but that you 
expect other people to give their time and 
effort to amuse you! 

You don’t want America represented to 
that quiet, alert, well-educated, beautifully 
courteous Japanese boy, who knows your 
language, by a letter that says nothing but 
that its writer is thoughtlessly selfish. 
America is playing a big part in the 
world’s drama today; we are all conspicu- 
ous, and the little things we do and say 
count for or against our beloved country, 
which we think the best in the world and 
would have others think well of. Remem- 


ber that your letters sent abroad are im-, 


portant. Make them breezy and alive and 
generous, like this great, broad, free Amer- 
ica that the world has a right to expect 
much of. 

This suggestion applies almost as strong- 
ly to home letters, only if you slack them 
you will be the chief sufferer. Your first 
letters to a boy are letters of introduction; 
if you want a response to the interesting 
fellow you know you are, let the other 
chap see something of that fellow in your 
first letter. No need to be shy. We're 
all good friends in the Brotherhood, even 
before we know each other. The roof is 
an’ introduction. 


THE RULES 


Write a letter to a boy. 

Place it in an envelope—but don’t seal it! 

See that your return address is written plainly 
on_ the envelope. 

f you want it to go to a boy in the United 
States or its possessions, to Canada, any of the 
British Isles, New Zealand, British Guiana, the 
Bahamas, or Mexico, put on a two cent stamp. 

If you want it to go to any other part of the 
world, put on a five cent stamp. 

Write plainly on a slip of paper your name, 
address, age, and whether or not you are a 
Scout. 

Put the slip and the unsealed letter into an 
envelope, seal the outside envelope, and mail it 
to Boys’ Lirr, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 
Fifth avenue, New York, affixing adequate post- 

e€ 


It will be forwarded to a boy—somewhere! 
(If you desire you can write on the inside en- 
velope the name of the country or state where 
you want it sent.) 

No expense whatever, except postage, is in- 
volved in this correspondence; our service is 
given to all boys, whether subscribers to Boys’ 
Lire or not. 








The heavy hand of war has dis- 
turbed the balance between supply 
and demand the world over. Our 
problem of serving the public has 
all at once assumed a new and 
weightier aspect. 

Extraordinary demands on tele- 
_ service by the Government 

ave been made and are being met. 
Equipment must be provided for the 
great training camps, the coast- 
defense stations must be linked to- 
gether by means of communication, 
and the facilities perfected to put the 
Government in touch with the en- 
tire country at a moment's notice. 


In planning for additions to the 
plant of the System for 1917, 
one hundred and thirty millions of 
dollars were apportioned. This is 


a> 





The Weight of War 




















by far the largest program ever 
undertaken. 

But the cost of raw materials 
has doubled in a year. Adequate 
supplies of copper, lead, wire, steel 
and other essentials of new equip- 
ment are becoming harder to get 
at any price, for the demands of 
war must be met. 

Under the pressure of business 
incident to war, the telephone-using 
public must co-operate in order that 
our new plans to meet the extraor- 
dinary growth in telephone stations 
and traffic may be made adequate. 
senha nate of 
telephone calls is a otic 
just as is the Sunsiicn af all i 
at such a time. Your Government 
must have a “clear talk track.” 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 











Carey Printing Co. 


10th Avenue and 36th Street 
New York 


Printers of BOYS’ LIFE 
and over 30 other Leading 
Publications 























SS CUTTER No. 024 


WITH A RED DEVIL GLA 


YOU CAN MAKE MANY 
USEFUL THINGS 


You can use your spare time making 
aquariums, lampshades, glass trays, pic- 
ture frames, table tops, etc. Used by 
expert glaziers. Sample mailed for 10c. 
Tool circulars free. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 
103 Coit Street, Irvington, N. J. 


SAANNANAAAAAANAANAAANAAASAARARAARAARAARIRABARARS AARANS 


SOLLIMMELEEAEMEEIAE MEE MMEEEAEOE 
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Your Official Breakfast 


Shredded Wheat 


Make this wholesome, clean, pure, whole wheat food 
an official part of your camp provisions. It will help 
you to endure the rugged life that makes healthy, 
quick-minded, worthwhile boys. 


When you hurry back from the plunge in the lake 
with a real, live appetite turned loose inside you 
nothing can be more delicious and refreshing and 
strengthening than a deep bowl of Shredded Wheat 
with milk or cream. 


UUUUUUECEEUUEEEEREEEEEOOUSCCOOCUEOEEAEEOCUUTOUCEEEEUOOCEEOUUOEEEOUOUEEOETO 
4 
ip 


Take a supply along on your camping trips—it is always 
fresh and, ready to serve. Easy to pack and carry—a moment’s 
heating restores its crispness. 


* “Include Shredded, Wheat in your outing outfit—there is health 
and ‘sttength’ in ‘every “shred. 

Made only. by. 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 


SUUUUAUEUEUAEAEEREURERRE ROLE GORRUR EATER GUAR REROE EER OEEER EERE TCE EORECRER CE EEEERRCR EERE TEES 


5 OUUOUEDUOUOOUOOUGUOOUOOUOUEOEOUSUUOOUOGEOUEGUOGUGUUOUOGUUOOOUOOUEOOOOOOUODOOGEDUNONOUEOUOGNOGEOuOYEEAHAHOOT 

‘ The Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing 
Indian Moccasins || practical Game Fishing, Wing Shooting and Camping Out. 
Are the most sensi- || The Boys’ Book of Canoeing and Sailing 
ble covering ever || Sulding suites naa ned kine fi enck Wit yar 
made for the feet for || subscription to Boys’ Life, $1.75. Send for free circular 


Indoor and Outdoor WARREN H. MILLER, Editor Field & Stream 
on Serviceable Printing Crafts Building, New York 
ical 


and ec 
Many styles and 


prices. If your 9 
dealer does not 
carry them send 























for catalog. 


ALGONQUIN SLIPPER COMPANY 
1121 Main Street Ba 





GLUE 


ngor, Maine STRONGER THAN A 
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The Shadow of the North 


(Continued from page 15) 


whenever we were in New York before 
he was away, and we did not even come 
to his house. But he and Dave are friends 
of many years. I think that long ago 
they must have been much together.’ 

“Truly there is some mystery here, but 
it can: wait. In its proper time the un- 
known becomes the known.” 

“So it does, Tayoga, and I shall not 
vex my mind about the matter. Just 
now, what I wish most of all ‘is sleep.” 

But Robert did not sleep well, his nerves 
being attuned more highly than he had 
realized. Some of the talk that had 
passed between Willet and Hardy related 
obviously to himself, and in the quiet of 
the room it came back to him. He had 
not slept more than an hour when he 
awoke, and, being unable to to sleep 
again, sat up in the bed. ayoga was 
deep in slumber, and Robert finally left 
the bed and went to the window, the 
shutter of which was not closed. It was 
a curious, round window, like a huge port- 
hole, but the glass was clear and he had 
a good view of the street. He saw one 
or two sailors swaying rather more than 
the customary motion of a ship, pass by, 
and then a watchman carrying a club in 
one hand and a lantern in the other, and 
blowing his frosty, breath upon this thick 
brown beard, indicating that the night, 
although..bright, was very cold.’ 

He looked through the glass at least a 
half ‘hour; and: then ‘turned back to the 
bed, but found himself less inclined than 
ever. t6 sleep. Throwing his coat over 
his shoulders; he opened the unlocked door 
and went into the hall, intending to walk 
back and forth a little, believing that the 
easy exercise would induce desire for 
sleep. 

He was surprised to find a thread of 
light in the dusk of the hall, at a time 
when he was quite sure everybody in the 
house except himself was buried in slum- 
ber, and when he traced it he found it 
came from anothér room farther down. 
It was, upon the instant, his belief that 
robbers had entered. In a port like New 
York, where all nations come, there must 
be reckless and desperate men who would 
hesitate at no risk or crime. 

He moved cautiously along the hall, 
until he came to the door from which the 
light shone. It was open about six inches, 
not allowing a look into the room ex- 
cept at the imminent risk of discovery, 
but by placing his ear at the sill he would 
be able to hear the footsteps of men if 
they were moving within. The sound of 
voices instead came to him, and as he lis- 
tened he was able to note that it was two 
men talking in low tones. Undoubtedly 
they were robbers, who were common in 
all great towns in those days, and this 
must be a chamber in which Master Hardy 
kept many valuables. Doubtless they were 
assured that everybody was deep in slum- 
ber, or they would be more cautious. 

Driven by an intense curiosity, Robert 
ed. his head a little farther forward, 
and was able to look into the room, where 
to his intense amazement, he saw no rob- 
bers at all, but Willet and Master ae 
seated at a small table opposite eac 
other, with a candle, account books and 

apers between. Hardy had been read- 
fn a paper, and stopping at intervals to 

k about it with the hunter. 

“As you see, David,” he said, “the list 
of the ships is three larger than it was 








five years ago. One was lost to the Bar- 
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bary corsairs, another was wrecked on 
the coast of the Brazils, but we have five 
new ones.” 

“You have done well, Benjamin, but “I 
knew you would,” said the -hunter. 

“With the help of Jonathan. Don’t for- 
get him, David. In name he-is my head 


clerk, and he pretends to- serve me, but- 


at times I think he is my master. A 
shrewd Massachusetts mani, Dayid, uncom- 
monly shrewd, and loyal too.” 

“And the lands, Benjamin?” - 

“They’re in abeyance,.and are likely to 
be for some years, their.-title depending 
upon the course of events-which are now 
in train.” , 

“And they’re uncertain, Benjamin, as un- 
certain as the winds. But,give.me your 
honest opinion of the.lad, Benjamin. Have 
i done well with him?” 

“None could have done: better. He’s 
an eagle, David. I marked him _ well. 
Spirit, imagination, force; youth and hon- 
esty, looking out of his eyes. But have 
you no fears, David, that you will get him 
killed in the wars?” 

“I could not keep him from going to 
them if I would, Benjamin. There my 
power stops. You old sailors have super- 
stitions or beliefs, and I, a landsman, have 
a conviction, too. The invisible prophets 
tell me that he will not be killed.” 

“I don’t laugh at such things, David. 
The greatness and loneliness of the sea 
does breed superstition in mariners. I 
know there is no such thing as the super- 
natural, and yet I am swayed at times by 
the unknown.” . 

“At least I will watch over him as best 
I can, and he has uncommon skill-in tak- 
ing care of himself.” be 

Robert’s will triumphed over a curiosity 
that was intense and biirning, and_ he 
turned away. He knew théy were speak- 
ing of him, and he seemed to -be connected 
with great affairs. It “was “enough to 
stir the most apathetic youth, and he was 
just the opposite. It renoired the ut- 
most exertion of a very Strong mind to 
pull himself from the doéér and then to 
drag his unwilling feet along the hall. 
He knew intuitively that neither of them 
would answer a single One_—Of his ques- 
tions, and he must wait for time and cir- 
cumstance to disclose the truth. Nor could 
he bear to tell them that he had been 
listening at the door, despite the fact that 
it had been brought about. ‘by. accident, 
and that he had come away, when he might 
have heard more. as 

(To be Contintéd) 





Wear Texts 


A message from Theodore Roosevelt to 
American soldiers in France will be in- 
serted in all Bibles given to the fighters by 
the New York Bible Society. The message 
reads: 

“The teachings of the New Testament are 
foreshadowed in Micah’s verse: ‘What more 
doth the Lord require of thee than to do 
justice, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God.’ 

“Do justice; and therefore fight valiantly 
against the armies of Germany and Turkey, 
for these nations in this crisis stand for the 
reign of Moloch and Beelzebub on this earth. 

“Love mercy; treat prisoners well; suc- 
cor the wounded; treat every woman as if 
she was your sister; care for the little chil- 
—_ and be tender with the old- and help- 
ess. 

“Walk humbly; you wil-do so if you 
study the life and teachingsof the Saviour, 











For all the Kiddies 


“Keds 


With Playful Feet 


” 'oP ITTLE girls, little boys, big girls, big 
Fi < &# boys—all love Keds. They are so 
ifo> Y easy-tormin in, so springy to walk in, so 
\ \ dasy “to"pilay-sin ‘and~so comfortable to 






dress-upiid #eséin—the finest shoes ever 
made for’ the *fiin“and*conifort of feet. 


The tops of Keds dré of firmest canvas 
and the sdles of-durable, flexible rubber. 
At their cost, Keds’ will outwear any foot- 
wear made. Ask your shoeman for one 
of these Keds names according to the 
price you want to pay. 


$1.50 

- $1.25 $1.00 
anal per 5 to to 
ir «CAMPFIRE =$2.00 : $1.50 

pet Keds Keds 


There are wonderfully nice kinds for Father 
and plenty of pretty. styles for Mother also 


United States Rubber Company 


New York 





money order or postage. Money cheerfully 
U.S. LEATHER GOODS CO., 106-8-10 W. Lake St., Dept. 48-G, CHICAGO 


GOODRICH S¥TH BROTHERS 








Bicycle Tires 
**‘Best in the Long Run’’| CHASE COLDS FIVE CENTS 
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IDEAL TENTS FOR 





wy tacking leather washer to staff 
which catches in {44-inch rings sewed in top 
of tent. 

Rings all hand-sewed. See tents rolled up on 
shoulders of twe end Scouts, ready for a hike. 


for 


Above cut shows part of Troop No. 1, Boy 
Scouts of America, Toledo, Ohio, with their 
my 1 Army Khaki-Dyed Tents manufactured 
y us. 
Ne, i—Scout Tent, 4 x 6 ft., center 3 ft., wall 1 
iS U. S. Army Khaki—Dyed, double and 
Complete with Poles, Stakes 
oeesecdnencecoscsccescdsseaenenee $6.00 
No. 2—Scout Tent. Same size, 8 oz. double and 
twisted filling White Duck. Complete with Poles, 
Stakes and WER. ccndecasccceccscces eecccoes $5.50 
Single 
Stakes 
$5.00 


Pee eee eee eee eer errr errr ee 


No. 3—Scout Tents. Same size. 8 oz. 
—_ White Duck. Complete with Poles, 
an 


Pee e eI Seer eee eee er eee eee ee eee 


If poles are not wanted deduct 5% 


Special Prices in lots of twenty-five. Terms net cash 
in advance unless otherwise arranged. Special Tent 
Catal and 8. les furnished Free 


on request. 

THE OHIO CANVAS GOODS MFG. CO. 
Dept. No. 10, TOLEDO, OHIO 
“With the. boy’s welfare in mind, | most heartily 


Tent No. 1.” 
(Signed) A. Lester Pierce, Scoutmaster, 
Drummond, Wis. 
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$990, > week 
Black-Beauly-Bicycle 


The Black Beauty Bike can’t be described 
in words. You have to see it—you must 
ride it—to appreciate how different it is. 
The distinctive color scheme, the substan- 
tial frame construction, the “notched” finger grips, 
the famous Firestone non-skid tires—al Bf 

e ) 


boys a-talking. And go!—you can beat 
of them. 

Direct from Factory—on Approval 
Let us send (freight prepaid) a Black Beauty on 


trial. If you don’t like it return at our expense. 


If you do like it, you pay ONLY $1.00 A WEEK. 
Guaranteed for Five Years 


by the Largest Exclusive Cycle House in America. 
ALL SIZES, ALL STYLES. 
LOR CATA- 
Write Now {8% ee eT Black Beauty 
and giving full regarding prices and styles. 
HAVERFORD CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. C. Established 1896. Philadelphia, Pa. 


UINEA PIGS 
and will buy all youraise. Big 











RAISE G 
for us, We need thousands buy 


. Pay better than 





In the Scout Cave 


By THE CAVE SCOUT 
F. J. 


P. 








AVE you fellows ever noticed how 
many of the life-saving medals are 
awarded to boys who have been 


| Johnny-on-the-spot when something went 


wrong in the water? About ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred are interrupted 
drownings—swimming accidents, mostly. 
More than half the time these accidents 
are the result of pure, unadulterated, bone- 
headed foolishness. It’s bad enough for 
these chumps to risk their own lives and 
it is even worse for them to make it neces- 
sary for other a to take desperate 
chances in pulling them out. Saving peo- 
ple from drowning is no easy matter and 
saving chumps is doubly dangerous busi- 
ness. Scouts who pull drowning people 
out of the water certainly deserve all the 
honor that comes to them. 

As long as there are boys ‘and as long 
as there is water for them to swim in, 
there will probably be some who will take 
foolish chances. One day a few years ago 
the Cave Scout was in a little town in 
the West when a group of boys came run- 
ning up the street with the news that a 
boy had gone under while swimming in the 
river which ran past the town about half 
a mile away. Together with two other 
fellows the Cave Scout ran to the place 
where the boy had disappeared. We soon 
located the body by diving and brought it 
out, but the boy had been in the water 
nearly twenty minutes and all efforts to 
start breathing failed. He had just learned 
to swim and one of the boys in the crowd 
“dared” him to swim across a deep hole 
about fifty feet wide. He was half way 
across when he became frightened, lost his 
head, made a few desperate struggles, and 
went under. And there wasn’t any Boy 
Scout in the crowd to pull him out. 


E fellows who have been in the 
Movement any length of time, and 
especially those of us who have had a 
chance to attend some good summer camp, 
have learned the necessity of being care- 
ful in water. But it is up to us to 
other fellows who are new in the Move- 
ment, or who are not Scouts at all, the 
importance of Safety First. We can save 
lives that way without risking our own, 
which seems to me to be pretty good busi- 
ness. 
“Mr. Cave Scout, May I ask a question?” 
You bet. Fire away. 
“Well, I don’t understand exactly what 
is the idea of this Scout Cave. I haven’t 
been a Scout very long, but I found the 


trail leading in here and thought I'd come 
in and find out what was g on.” 
Guess this fellow got right idea 


without knowing it, didn’t he, fellows? 
Started right in asking questions. You 
see, Mr. New Scout, we get together here 
once a month—just we Scouts—and try 
to get down to brass tacks on some of the 
puzzling problems that come up in Scout- 
ing and in living. If you have any ques- 
tions to ask at any time just let ’em come. 
Some fellow in the crowd may have had 
the same difficulty and found way out. 
We have a question hole here that we dig 





money making opportunity. ‘ 
—easier to raise — cost less to house, k 
booklet how to raise, 
Sessa satis Ch Siar eed ho Kansas City, Me, 


Mention Bors’ Lirs in answering advertisements 


into once in awhile and some of these 


questions we talk over among ourselves. 
Let’s try one now just for fun. Let’s 
see, this sounds interesting: 

Dear Cave Scout: 

_ We are having a “clean-up campaign” 
in our troop. Of course, real Scouts are 
not supposed to swear, smoke, chew, etc., 
but some members do and that is the rea- 
son for the “clean-up campaign.” Those 
Scouts who do these things were asked to 
quit either their habits or the troop. I 
think four will quit the troop. If they do 
quit the troop do they have to give up their 
suits? Do they have to lose their suits 
for no pay or do we put a value on them, 
say half price? The father of one of the 
four boys says that if his boy bought the 
suit he has a right to keep it, even the 
buttons. Is it against the law of the 
United States to wear these suits after 
they have ceased to be members of the Boy 
Scouts of America? We have a fine troop 
and most of the members are starting 
first class work. Scour 





> 
Illinois, 


This Scout has asked the Cave Scout not 
to mention his name. 


HE business of Scout suits has caused 

the Movement a lot of trouble. Boys 
who were not Scouts would get uniforms 
and often solicit money and chop trees and 
commit other depredations that gave the 
Movement a black eye. It finally got so 
bad ‘that members of the Congress of the 
United States were asked to pass a law 
prohibiting anybody who is not a member 
of the organization from wearing the uni- 
form. This law Congress pas and the 
uniform of the Boy Scouts of America is 
now given the same protection as that of 
the army or navy or the insignia of the 
American Red Cross Society. So it is 
unlawful for any boy to wear his uniform 
after he ceases to be a member of the 
Boy Scouts of America. When a boy buys 
a uniform he does so with the understand- 
ing that he has a right to wear it only as 
long as he is actually a member of the 
organization. 

is law is so far-reaching in its effect 
that no manufacturer has a right to call 
his product “Boy Scout” chewing gum, 
“Boy Scout” coffee, or “Boy Scout” any- 
thing else. At the same time this law was 
passed there was even a brand of “Boy 
Scout” cigarettes on the market. 

Thus far the Movement has. not found 
it necessary to have any person or manu- 
facturer brought to trial for violating the 

rovisions of this law. The terms of the 

w have simply been brought to the at- 
tention of the people guilty of breaking 
it and they have stopped of their own 
accord. 

In your own case it seems to the Cave 
Scout it would be a scheme to buy 
the uniforms of any s who leave the 
troop, paying a reasonable price for them. 
In the future every troop should explain 
to every new member that his uniform can 
be worn only as long as he is a member, 
then there will be no trouble in the future. 

Seems to me that’s a pretty fair sys- 

(Continued on page 84) 
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When = By gr 
sto to speculation, 
public is pleased but the 
speculators are not. 


would lead you to believe. 


tires in the past. 


The Goodyear plan of making and selling Blue 
Streak Bicycle Tires has finally changed this con- 
dition for the rider. You may now buy really good 
quality tires for as little as $3.25 each. 


You have a right to know how most bicycle tires 
are sold. The dealer does not buy directly from the 
factory. Several profits are made before the dealer 
receives his tires. Then, too, most manufacturers 
make a great many’ brands of bicycle tires. That 
means their cost is much higher than necessary. 
And in the past the dealer has fixed his own prices 
and determined his own profits. The rider has 
paid what the dealer asked. - 


Goodyear decided to save the rider these wastes 
and needless profits on bicycle tires. The Good- 
year dealer makes a fair profit on Blue Streaks. 
He buys direct from Goodyear. Goodyear makes 
: only one tire—a standard quality. Good- 











B everywhere Good 
They're especially Pet mare Bicycle 




















When Good began giving 

better bicycle tires cheaper, = 
ealers were pleased 

bicycle rider was. 


It does not cost as much to make a good bicycle tire as some dealers’ prices 
It is the needless profits consumed between the 
factory and the rider which have been to blame for the high prices of bicycle 


year advertises the price of that tire to you. 


Some dealers do not handle Good year Blue Streaks. 
They prefer to sell a tire on which they make more 
profit. So it took nerve to reduce the dealer's 
profit. 


But the dealer who believes in giving the rider a 
square deal prefers to sell Goodyear Blue Streaks. 
He sells more tires in the long run at a smaller 
profit. And each tire makes a friend. 


That is because Goodyear Blue Streak Bicycle 
Tires have built in them such wonderful values. 


They are rugged and durable. So they help you 
save money. They are light and active. That 
helps you pedal. The non-skid tread absolutely 
ee ~ ante pony for the ieighe Sine berecte 
around the side. Your friends will admire these tires 

ever you ride. 

Bicycle 

Cisbo—nameed 


where- 


Ask your dealer. 
printed on the cap. 


See your Goodyear Dealer or write The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, for his address 
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Winners ! 


The sure, safe hitters of the Bicycle Tire League are 


Pennsylvania 


VACUUM CUP 


TIRES 


Put a battery of them on your wheel 
and let them strike out the “skidders” 
and “sliders” on the wet, slippery pave- 
ments. 

Let them win the season’s pennant 
with a batting average of 1,000 for the 
greatest number of puncttfre-proof, 
stonebruise-proof, oil-proof, trouble- 
proof runs. They never fail to come 
to bat and score the winning tally. 
Best in every inning of business or 
pleasure riding. The Vacuum Cups 
prevent wet pavement skidding. The 
15% oz. Sea Island fab- 
ric prevents punctures and 
other troubles. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER COMPANY 
Jeannette, Pa, 


Direct factory branches and Ser- 
vice Agencies throughout the 
United States and Canada 







































ly “on . 

tires—-preserves new tires. No 
more delays, no more weari 
some pump, pump, pump. 


25c Tube Gives $2.50 
Extra Tire Mileage 
Saves paying big repair bills and continually 
buying new tires. ‘ever! prevents these 
troubles and “‘doubles life of your tires.” 
Get a Tube Today 
ee 
Sold by repairmen and bicycle 
dealers everywhere. 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 











AN AR 


OF BOYS 


MORE THAN 


150,000 
STRONG t 

RE REGULAR READERS/ 
and loyal boosters for THE}) 
BOYS’ MAGAZINE, and tbis}” 
army is gaining recruits every 
jay because every month this 


4 
splendidly illustrated 


myi 










Bibel tiaone Bol 





CONTAINS STORIES LONG AND SHORT by the 
Special Articles, up-to-date 
authoritative on every interest of bey life. Departments 


world’s best writers. 


edited by experts on 

Athletics & Physical 
Training, Hunting, 
Camping & Fishing, 
Electricity and Me 
chanics, Photography 
and Drawing, Stamp 





SPECIAL 


OFFER 
25c 


FOR FIVE 
MONTHS 











and Coin Collecting, 
Poultry and Pets, Boy 
Societies and Clubs, 
Joe Jolly’s Joke Mar- 
het, Cash Contests, 
ete., ett. 


SEND A QUARTER TODAY (STAMPS IF YOU PRE- 
FER), as this special offer of a 5 months’ subscription for 
25c is for a limited time only. If not satisfied, your money 
will be promptly refunded on request. Address 

The F. Redfield Co., 1232 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 
TO BOYS’ FRIENDS: Invest a quarter and make seme 


bey happy. 


(REGULAR PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR.) 


. them now? 


(Continued from page 82) 
tem, how does it strike you? 

“All right!” 

Good. Let’s try our luck again: 
Dear Cave Scout: 

I am now a full-fledged Scoutmaster— 
received my commission from Headquar- 
ters—and I’m wondering if I can still 
continue to enter the Scout Cave. Will 
I have to get out because I’m a Scout- 
master now? I’m only a grown-up kid and 
always will be and if you ever let Scout- 
masters hang around, why don’t forget 
me, please. 

Sincerely yours, 
VaueHan Haran, 
Healdsburg, California. 


How about it,, fellows, shall we let this 
“grown-up kid” stick around? 

“You bet!” 

That’s fine. And now I hope there will 
be a whole lot of you Scout-Scoutmasters 
here in the Cave before long. You’re the 
chaps who make this old Movement go. 

Let’s tackle this old question hole again 
—we seem to be having pretty good a 
at it today. How is this one: 


Dear Mr. Cave Scout: 

T’vé ‘something on my mind which is al- 
ways. bothering me and I would like you 
to help me. Two other boys and myself 
joined our troop nearly three years ago 
and while “rookies” we didn’t work for 
a cent. So they put us down for “bums.” 
Well, now we want to work and we are 
trying hard but the others are keeping 
us down and promoting others constantly. 
Our Scoutmaster is a brick and [ll bet 
few troops have such an earnest worker, 
but he is influenced by the older fellows 
who are down on us. Please give us some 
advice as to how I can redeem myself. 
Now that I am older I feel larger re- 
sponsibilities but the others still consider 
me a loafer. 

A Rerentant Scovrt. 


EEMS to me your battle is more than 

half won already. Any fellow who is 
willing to admit that he has made a fool of 
himself and who is anxious to make up 
for his past mistakes is pretty sure to 
work things out all right. 

But you can’t expect things to come too 
fast. It doesn’t take half as long to es- 
tablish a bad reputation as it does to work 
it off. How about these fellows who have 
been plugging along doing faithful work 
ever since the troop started? Would it be 
fair for you to be given preference over 
I’m willing to leave it to the 
bunch here if that would be a square deal. 
You chose to make a mistake by fiddling 
away your time and riow you will have to 
stand up and take the consequences like 
aman. It won’t be such a hard proposi- 
tion, either, for every “regular fellow”— 
and most Scouts are that kind—have a 

deal of respect for a boy who has 
grit enough to admit his mistakes and 
stick things out. Some fellows in your 
position would have showed themselves up 
as quitters in your place and left the 
Movement altogether. 

Seems to me it would be a good plan 
to talk this matter over as man to man 
with your Scoutmaster. 
bank on you to the limit in the future. 
Then every time he gives you anything to 
do, make good and a little bit more. When 
he finds out you always deliver the I 
he will increase your responsibilities. 
You're on the right track, old timer. Just 
keep plu ong. <adh, 

Pp pingene 7 Tue Cave Scour. 
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Letters of a Boy Scout - 
in War. Time 


(Continued from page 28) 


and they were reading a newspaper and 
talking about the war and I had to’wait’a 
long time. Mr. Flanigan talked with me 
while he kept on setting type and he said 
he wished he had a boy like me because his 
boy drowned eight years ago because he 
didn’t know how to swim. 

Well, when the men went out I went 
in Mr. Harding’s office and gave him 
what I wrote and he said, You write a 
pretty good fist, and I said did he think 
he could print it, and he said he didn’t 
know but he would read it later—was too 
busy now. So I went on to school and I 
could hardly think of my lessons because 
I thought about The Clarion. At noon I 
went down to the printing office to see 
the war news, but it wasn’t much, and I 
thought maybe I would see Mr. Harding 
and he would tell me, but I guess he was 
home to dinner. I went down again after 
school but Mr. Harding was. not there so 
I went back to see Mr. Flanigan and he 
called out, Well, I see we have a new con- 
trib. What’s a contrib? I said. Oh, he 
said, I mean a new staff reporter, look 
here—and in front of him, up where the 
type was in boxes, was what I wrote 
about the signal tower. I’m setting it up, 
he said, and you'll see it in The Clarion 
Thursday—how many extra copies of the 
paper will you want for your friénds, 
Shocky? It made me feel funny, but I 
was glad. : 

When I looked at what I wrote I 
saw it was all marked up with blue pencil 
marks and it had blue Xs on it all over. 
What’s that—those Xs, Mr. Flanigan, I 
asked, Oh, he said, Mr. Harding cut out 
a few ands because we didn’t have enough 
a’s and n’s and d’s in the case, and those 
Xs are periods. Write shorter sentences, 
Shocky—shorter sentences, then you won’t 
need so many ands, and it will read snap- 
ier, too. I said, well, maybe you'll run out 
of periods, and he laughed and said, Oh, if 
we do we'll just cut the tails off some of 
the commas. I never thought of that. 

I don’t know what else to write today, 
so will stop. 

Your dear son-reporter (?), 
Roser, Jr. 





Wepnespay Nicur. 

Dear Father—It rained hard last night, 
Our room leaked awful. It ran on our 
desks. We didn’t have school in my room 
or in Spike’s room. I went over to Spike’s 
house after dinner. He and Jack. were 
in the barn. It was raining harder. 

Well, Jack said the creek would be full 
and there would be some fine puddles, too, 
when it stopped raining. If we had some 
boxes we could make some boats. We 
got one, made two boats. Spike got some 
cloth from his Mother. We made a sail 
but couldn’t make the mast stand upright. 
Carl came in on his way to the store, 
fixed it. Then we talked some more about 
a scout garden. Then I came home. 

I was glad you bought me that rubber 
coat and boots when I carried my papers 
- the rain tonight. Didn’t get wet at 
all. 

I marked out nine-ands in what I just 
wrote, and it looks funny all marked up 
(like what I wrote for the paper after 
Mr. Harding fixed it) but I am too sleepy 
to copy it. If I ever write any more for 
the paper I will mark all of the ands out, 
then copy it. 

Your dear son, 
Rosert, Jr. 





1917: Baseball Rules and Dope Book—“How to 
Play Tennis,” by Maurice E. McLoughlin—“How to 
Caddy,” by Tom Bendelow, and illustrated catalog of 
sporting and athletic goods. 

Up-to-the minute sporting goods for active American boys. 
Made of same high quality as the goods we furnish 
to professionals. e do something no other 
sporting goods house ever to do, we give 
you an unconditional guarantee on ev 
you buy. 

Tennis— More boys play it every season. It devel- 
ops muscles, makes you quick to think and act. 

The wonderful Beverly racket is actually worth twice the price 
we ask—puts more pep and smash into your game. Hand-made 


of selected ash, walnut throat, double center stringing. $1.75 
Weights, 13, 1314 and 140z, Each. ... s+ +s 


Baseball Goods 


What boy couldn’t play a better game of baseball if he had 

professional “league” shoes. Makes you faster and surer of foot. 
Selected quality 
black solid leather 
: . fielder’s glove. 
light weight — hand Whieewattedecama. 
riveted steel spikes, Brown leather line. 


reinforced uppers. Full professional 
srecian $225 eases 50 


Black leather 
First Baseman’s 
Mitt, Full profes- 
sional size. Selected 
black leather—very 
flexible padding, 
white lacing. Pat- 
ent strap and buckle 


— $1.50 


ach. . ce 





Special low cut 
professional style, 





Catcher’s Mitt, 
regular league 
size —black leath- 
er throughout — 
well molded 
pocket — patent 
wrist strap and 
buckle—full laced 


Sach... 92-00 


THOS. E. WILSON & CO., (B.L,) 
| 43rd St. and Hermitage Ave., Chicago, Ml. 
[ 





Send for our swatch book of base- 
i Special prices on 
uniforms during August. 


] Please send me your free books and illustrat- E 


ed catalog of sporting and athletic goods. 
Find enclosed %. 
articles that are checked: 
] Beverly Tennis Racket, weight 
Pair Professional Baseball 
Fielder’s Glove. [ ] First Basemau’s Mitt. 
Catcher’s Mitt. 


My dealer, Mr.____ 


for which please send 3] 


Shoes, size__ 





does not handle Wilson goods. 











Address. 
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ZEPPLINS! 


The Terror of the Old World 
—The Possible Destruction of 
the New. 

Learn New pe ideas: 

Defend Fort Totten 


* Five foot complete model of German War Balloon. 
Ne toy or fireworks display. Equipped with COM- 
P parachute and bomb dropping apparatus, 
SILK parachute and an entire inflating arrangement. 

Will positively drop parachute from height of 1,000 
feet and will fly one mile, is easily retrieved and is 
practically indestructible. 

May be flown in only slight wind attached to cord 
or be allowed to take its own course and return to 
earth on expiration of gas. When in the air appears 
to be a giant German War Balloon, and, when the 
bomb dropping device is attached pedestrians fly in 
terror when they witness this marvelous exhibition 
of aerial warfare. 

Airship is cylindrical in shape with both ends 
tapering, and the equipment of the above includes 
complete wood and fibre car, inflating device, silk, 
circular parachute of large size with hemmed edge, 
parachute and bomb dropping apparatus, and is 
guaranteed to fly one mile and give satisfaction when 
assembled, for which are also supplied diagrams and 
directions. 

Mailed to any address in the world for $1.00 and 
warranted to give more satisfaction than any article 
heretofore offered in the aerial field. 

Absolutely new ideas involved. 

GERMAN OR FRENCH WAR KITE, four feet 
high, fabric planes complete, 1,500 feet of strong 
si = parachute and dropping device postpaid 


This kite will carry aloft cameras, parachute and 
bombs at the same flight and will drop them safely 
and with remarkable precision. Is an exact model 
of man-carrying kites in use at the front today. 

Both of the above will be immediately sent by 
parcel post or express, boxed, on receipt of $2.25. 


Manufactured only by 


THE AERO COMPANY 
Department 4, Binghamton, N. Y. 

















Send for Our New Catalog 
J28—Ready June 15 


It is pocket size, contains 248 pagee, with over 
1,100 illustrations and describes in plain, clear 
language all about Bells, Push Buttons, Batteries, 
elephone and My | ay ———— 





J ally Heated Apparatus, 
3attery Connectors, Switches, Battery Gauges, Wire- 
less Telegraph instruments, Ignition Supplies, etc. 


IT MEANS MONEY SAVED TO YOU 
TO HAVE OUR CATALOG. 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., 





INC. 


New York: Chicago: St. Louis: 
17 Park Place 114 8S. 5th Ave. 1106 Pine St. 
San Francisco Office: 604 Mission St. 

















HAVE this superb triple ver J ge 


Lyric Cornet shipped on free 


you, decide &9 Buy, pa tae rock bottom Brice 
3 the rate of only ten conte. a day—catrying 

case free on special offer. ents for 
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Boy Scout Life-Savers 


By ARMSTRONG PERRY 








T was at Margaretville, N. Y., 
but as Margaret wasn’t 
around the two boys de- 

cided to go swimming. In getting 
ready to go in—or as we might 
say, in coming to himself—one 
of the boys outstripped the 
other. Maybe he took off his 
shirt on the run. Anyhow, he 
went right into the water. 

He couldn’t swim, which was 

a great mistake, as he was 
twelve years old. He went in 
over his head and that was mis- 
take number two. Besides this 
there was a strong current, so 
everything was against him. 

The cool, calculating indi- 

vidual who took time to un- 
dress himself properly was a 
Scout. This was fortunate. 
The other fellow might have 
drifted all the way down to 
Delaware Bay if it hadn't been 
for the Scout. But Herbert 
Anderson, tenderfoot, was right 
on the job. He swam after his 
imperilled friend, broke a wrist 
hold, secured a proper grip, 
reached shore and straightened out the 
whole situation. All he knew about life 
saving his scoutmaster taught him, he says. 
Whether he knew much or little, it worked, 
and that’s the object. 

Bronze medal? Sure! 


EVEN miles from Laurens, S. C., there 

is a body of water known as Holmer 
Pond. One bank is very steep and two 
feet from shore the water is nine feet deep. 
= the other side the bottom slopes gradu- 
ally. 

Two boys started to take a third, who 
could not swim, from the deep side to the 
shallow side. He placed a hand on the 
shoulder of each swimmer. It was a risky 
piece of business and resulted as might 
have been expected. The swimmers sepa- 
rated and thé other boy was left without 
support. Frantically he threw his arms 
about the neck of the nearest boy. Both 
went down. 

Harry McAllister, a patrol leader in 
Troop 1, saw the trouble from a distance 
and promptly did his duty. Although 
he was sixteen and well grown, he was 
taking chances in trying to handle two 
persons in deep water. 

He managed it by treading and work- 
ing his way toward shore. Most of the 
time he was under water, but he held the 
others up. 

The bronze medal which the National 
Court of Honor awarded to him was 
well deserved. 


ene movies have nothing on real life 
when it comes to thrills, especially in 
Virginia. 

A physician in New Castle, seeing a 
drunken chauffeur driving, at reckless 
speed, a car containing a young lady, 
watched for an opportunity and took charge 
of the car himself. 

The chauffeur objected and drawing a 
revolver, threatened the physician’s life. 

The doctor’s wife witnessed the scene 
and called for help. Scout Cecil Edward 
Wright of Troop 1 heard her cry and 





The Merit Badges 
for Life Saving 


went to the rescue. He wrenched 
the revolver from the hand of 
the intoxicated chauffeur and in 
all probability saved the life of 
? the man who had given protec- 
tion to the young lady. 

The National Court of Honor 
sent the Scout a letter of com- 
mendation. 


COUTMASTER GEORGE 

H. STAPLES of Troop 4, 
Worcester, Mass., prevented a 
suicide one Sunday afternoon 
last winter. 

There is a dentist’s office in 
the building where he is an 
engineer and to this office he 
traced the smell of escaping 
gas. The door was double 
locked. Mr. Staples quickly 
secured keys and entered. He 
found the dentist lying on the 
floor with a rubber tube in his 
mouth. The tube connected 
with a gas pipe and the valve 
was wide open. Chloroform 
had been used, also. The at- 
mosphere was heavily charged 
and dangerous. 

The scoutmaster shut off the gas, secured 
help, removed the unconscious man to an- 
other room and placed him beside an open 
window. Then he called an ambulance and 
the patient was removed to a_ hospital, 
where he revived. 

The cool, resourceful work of the scout- 
master was recognized in a letter of com- 
mendation from the National Court of 
Honor. 


NTHONY FABRE, a tenderfoot 
Scout in Troop 7 of New Orleans, 
La., would have received an honor medal 
if the regulations of the National Court 
of Honor had permitted the granting of 
a medal to a Scout who had saved a life 
without risking his own. 
With his father he was returning from 
a hunt when a man in the distance franti- 


cally waved his arms at them. They 
stopped and when he came up he told 
them that another hunter © been 


wounded in the foot and was lying in a 
swamp, about three hundred yards away, 
groaning. 

The Scout went to the wounded man. 


- Thanks to his training in First Aid, he was 


able to apply a tourniquet and stop the 
loss of blood, which had become danger- 
ous. With guns and coats he improvised 
a stretcher. 

Right at this point he might easily have 
made a serious mistake, but he did exactly 
the right thing. He let others carry the 
stretcher while he held the stick which 
controlled the tourniquet. As the patient 
was carried two and a half miles, fatal 
consequences might have resulted if the 
tourniquet had been too tight or too loose 
or the pressure too continuous. In other 
words it had to be done right. 

The methods which he used are com- 
mon knowledge among Scouts, but to the 
people who surrounded the ambulance 
when the patient was brought to it they 
were entirely new. The crowd marvelled 
that a boy of fourteen should know so 
much. 
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A rainy day can’t spoil your fun if you’ve 
got a Winchester. 

With a dog as a companion, you can go up to 
the loft, shine up the barrel, clean the sights, 
and polish the stock of your Winchester. You'll 
feel pretty proud of that gun when you've fin- 
ished. You can look forward to the wood- 
chucks you’re going to “get,” to the cans and 
bottles you’re going to “pot,” to the time when 
you'll be good enough at target shooting to 
wear a Winchester “Sharpshooter” Medal. 


How’d you like to own one of these medals ? 


There’s only one wae ou could show the fellers with 
more pride than a beauti al, shiny Winchester—and that’s 
a Silver Plated ““Marksman’”’ Medal, or a bright Gold 
Plated “Sharpshooter” Medal. 

Just look at the medal on this page. Wouldn’t you 
like to own one? Read underneath it and find out how 
you can earn one just like it. Then go to dad. Ask him 
now to let you have that Winchester, so you can try for 
the medals. 


Get dad on your side 


Tell your dad what a gun will do for you. Tell him 
it will teach you responsibility, self-control, self-reliance, 
and make you a good citizen of the future. 

Tell him that sooner or later, your natural interest in 
a gun is going to make you get your hands on one, so the 
sooner you learn the correct use of a gun, the better. 
Remember it’s just as important for you to know how to 
handle a gun safely as it is for you to know how to swim. 

The Winchester contest will teach you how to handle 
a gun correctly from the start. 

There is a place near you, either in the open or at a 
club, where you can shoot. If you do not know where to 















A dog—and a gun 


Model 90. Take-down repeatin 
octagon barrel. The standard target gallery rifle for 25 years. 


Model 03. Autoniatic hammerless take-down rifle. Handles 
only its own .22 automatic cartridge. Shoots ten shots as 
fast as the trigger can be pulled. 





shoot, write us and we will tell you where and how you 
can, or we will help you organize a club. F 

Get your dad to go down to your dealer with you and 
look over the Winchester guns. You'll be surprised what 
a good gun you can get for the money. Every boy knows 
the traditions behind the name Winchester, so get the 
gun you can be most proud of. 


What the name ‘‘Winchester’’ means 


The name “Winchester” stands for the best traditions 
in gun making. For over half a century Winchester 
has been the standard of pioneers and sportsmen. Win- 
chester rifles built the est. As the need grew, Win- 
chester originated a model and a caliber for every 
purpose. 

oday, the Winchester Company makes a greater 
variety and volume of small arms than any other manu- 
facturer of firearms. 

Every gun or rifle that bears the name “Winchester” 
is fired over 50 times with excess loads for strength, 
smooth action and accuracy. 

No Winchester barrel varies one one-thousandth of an 
inch in thickness or diameter. By the Bennett Process 
all Winchester barrels are given a finish that lasts a life- 
time; hard to scratch and resists rust. 

The same care that is taken with Winchester guns, is 
taken with Winchester ammunition. The two are made 
for each other. This care in manufacturing explains why 
Winchesters are used by experts everywhere. 


Ask your dealer for the catalog and booklet 


Go to your dealer and look over the new stock of Win- 
chesters. Get your Winchester today, and start in on the 
Prize Contest. Ask your dealer for the catalog and the 
booklet on the proper use of a gun and the rules of the 
Winchester Prize Contest. If he cannot supply you, write 
direct to us. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 86 N 


ew Haven, Conn. 


Model 06. Take-down repeating .22 caliber rifle, 20-inch round 
barrel. Shoots three sizes of ammunition. 
.22 caliber repeater ever placed on the market. 


he most popular 


9 .22 caliber rifle, 24-inch 


Take-down .22 caliber single shot rifle. A 
low priced, light weight gun in two sizes. 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
Mention Boys’ Lirsz in answering advertisements 









BOYS AND GIRLS 


Winchester Medals for 
skill with the Rifle 


The Gold Plated 
“Sharpshooter” Medal 
goes to any boy or girl 
under 16 who makes the 
first grade score with a 
Winchester .22 Rifle and 
Winchester ammunition. 

The Silver Plated 
“Marksman” Medal goes 
to the boy or girl who 
makes the second grads: 
score. 

Go to your dealer to- 
day; he will give you 
sample target and book- 
let explaining the full 
conditions of the contest. 
This booklet also tells 
you how to get the best 
results from your Win- 
chester. The dealer will 
also supply you with tar- 
gets. 

LA your dealer avant 
supply you, write to the 
Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., Dept. 80, New 
Haven, Conn. 
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WEAR RESISTING 
SCHOOL CLOTHING 
FOR BOYS ALSO 
HATS, SHOES AND 
FURNISHINGS. 
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STAMPS 





[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approval of an ezx- 
pert in stamp matters. 
satisfactory service.] 


Kindly report any un- 













Presents 
catal. free. We buy Stamps. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louls, Mo. 
ferent Foreign Stamps from 70 Different Foreign 
Countries, including Africa, Asi Australia, Europe, 
West Indies, ete., and our pamphlet which tells you 
“How to make your collection of stamps properly” 3:4 
ONLY 15 CENTS—A BIG BARGAIN. 
QUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN CO. 
Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


108 all different. 
Peru, 
an 








STAMPS. 
ria, Brazil, 


©. STEGMAN, 595! Cote Brillianté Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 
ted BACH paid f 
OLD COINS fas, ‘ou Coins. Keep all 
sen 


money dated before 1895 and cents for our 
New Ills’td Coin Value Book, size 4x7. _Showi 
Posted At Once. CLARK 


anteed prices. Get 

CO., Box 10, Le Roy, N. Y. 

Approval Selections at 70% Discount 

Refererice required, Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
é Order at once, do not delay. 


J. Emory Renoll, Hanover, Penna. 


STAMPS Sass 


all countries, 
stam) 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 


ALL FOR 5c!—500 hinges; 1 Red Cross and 2 war 
stamps; 1 packet of rare stamps from Panama (old) Re- 
union, San Marino, etc.; cat., $1 (regular price, 40c)— 
all 5c. Postage, 2c (pestioee to age > applicants) . 
H. E. HARRIS, 3838 Reisterstown Rd., Baltimore, Md. 
STAMPS. 105, China, etc., stp. dictionary and list 
3000 bargains, 2c. Album (500 pictures), 3c. 
of world 12c. Agts. 50%. A. BULLARD 
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& co., 
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AS. 
FREE! 25 DIFFERENT BRITISH COLONIALS 


‘ a) ts for stam on approval Post, 2c. 
WiCKLES. Room 16. 122 Fla, Ave. Washington’ D. G. 


25 STAMPS ti: 2 ‘grein 25 yar 
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Real News for Collectors 


Bs KENT B. STILES 


E must turn to the Balkans for the 

most interesting of recent stamp de- 
velopments. Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania 
and Greece furnish new franking labels, 
and the most interesting series is that put 
forth by Albania. 

Like Arabia, Albania has arisen out of 
the war as an eos (ce nation. And 
just as Arabia issued special stamps, as the 
editor has previously chronicled, so now Al- 
bania has done so. Newspaper despatches 
have told how Italy has promised politic 
protection, but the Albanian stamps inform 
us that the French authorities aided the 
small Balkan land in obtaining autonomy ; 
we know this because the values of the new 
stamps are expressed in centimes and 
francs and not in the centesimi and lira 
of Italy. 

The Albanian series appears in denomi- 
nations of 1, 2, 8, 5, 10, 25 and 50 centimes 
and 1 franc. The illustration is the Al- 
banian double-headed eagle and each stamp 
bears three native words—“Korce,” mean- 
ing Koritza, the district where French 
Army officers from Saloniki conferred with 
Albanian leaders when the new govern- 
ment was established; “Shqipenie,” the na- 
tive word for Albania; and “vetqeveri- 
tare,” which means autonomy. 

Albania gained her freedom from Tur- 
key in 1913 and surcharged the double- 
headed eagle on Turkish stamps, which 
were used in this form until a permanent 
series could be printed carrying a por- 
trait of Scanderbeg, an Albanian military 
hero of the 15th Century. These stamps 
became of no further use, of course, when 
Albania for a time lost her identity in the 


Oe. | world war. 


Bulgaria for the first time in the war 
has issued occupation stamps. They are 
for use in the conquered territory of Ru- 
mania. These labels are Bulgaria's 5, 10 
and 25 stotinki denominations of her regu- 
lar 1915-1916 issues, but surcharged, in 
red or blue, with: “Bulgarian Posts in Ru- 
mania—1916-1917.” 

Although Rumania has lost a greater 
part of her land, she continues to maintain 
a postal: administration and to issue 
stamps. Several sets of regular, charity 
and postage-dues are in preparation, and 
two war-tax postage dues, 5 bani brown 
and 10 b. red, have just appeared. Ru- 
mania still retains territory in the north- 
east, along the Russian border, and Jassy 
is the capital in place of Bucharest, long 
since captured. 

The situation in Greece promises further 
new issues. The editor in recent months 
has told of the stamps put forth by the 


‘sg | followers of Venizelos, who set up a pro- 


visional government; and how the regular 
or Royalist government was obliged to 
place surcharges on its own stamps because 
the revolutionists. had seized quantities of 
those stamps. Since then, King Constan- 
tine of Greece has been dethroned, as read- 
ers of current events know. Whether his 
Alexander, remains King or 
whether a Republic is established, it is 
certain there will be new stamps. Mean- 
while a curious label has appeared—and 
the reason for it is not clear—the Greek 
one-lepton value of the 1901 series, now 





countries, 
s U. S.. an ilustrated album 
and hinges, 100. WRIGHT, 47 Court St., Boston, Mass. 
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surcharged: “K. P. lepton 5,” in three 





lines. “K. P.” probably stands for Kiver~ 
nisis Prosorini, or provisional government. 
Perhaps the followers of Venizelos have 
run short of their special stamps and have 
red he resort to surcharging earlier Greek 
abels ! 


Sramps ror an Empress 


Moving east from the Balkans, Abys- 
Sinia claims attention. Negus Menelik, 
who was Emperor, died in 1913. The 
stamps of the latter part of his reign over 
this oldest of Christian nations showed his 
portrait or a picture of the throne of Solo- 
mon. Those stamps, we learn now, have 
been overprinted with the name of Zeo- 
ditu, who took the throne last October as 
“Empress of Ethiopia.” It seems stran 
to American collectors that Abyssinia 
should surcharge old stamps rather than 
issue fresh ones, but perhaps because of 
the war the Ethiopian government was 
unable toé obtain necessary dyes. The new 


‘stamps are in values of 14, 1%, 2, 4, 8 and 


16 guerche. The one-guerche denomina- 
tion does not appear to have been sur- 
char The overprinting was done by 
hand. Later the four-guerche value was 
surcharged with a press; perhaps this is 
the first of a second series. In time we 
may expect a permanent set bearing a por- 
trait of the Empress. 

Turning to Africa, attention is called to 
a series mentioned on the July stamp. page 
—the labels which the British forces have 
put forth for use in German East Africa, 
with a “G. E. A.” surcharge. These are 
not the native German stamps, as _ re- 
ported, but are those of the British colony 
of East Africa and Uganda. 

Other new African stamps are eleven is- 
sued for parcel post purposes by French 
Morocco, with the wording on them in both 
French and Arabic; and the addition of 
15 and 40 centimes values to the regular 
French Morocco “Protectorat Francais” 
surcharges—denominations created because 
of changed postage rates due to the war. 


A Pumaretic Dream Rearizep 

On the occasions when the United States, 
France and other countries have trans- 
ported mail through the air, the regular 
stamps have been used to prepay postage. 
Italy has now delighted philatelists by is- 
suing a special franking label. It appeared 
in connection with an experimental aerial 
ost in May. The Government placed the 
ollowing surcharge on its 1903 Special De- 
livery 25-centesimi stamp: 


ESPERIMENTO POSTA AEREA 
MAGGIO 1917 
TORINO-ROMA-ROMA-TORINO 


This means “experimental aerial post, 
month of May, 1917, Turin to Rome, Rome 
to Turin.” Twenty-five ¢. is about five 
cents in our money, and this was the charge 
for one letter or postal card carried over 
this airplane route. 

Nores 

Russia’s stamps for use in Russian postal 
agencies in China now appear -with the 
surcharge expressed in the Chinese cur- 
rency terms, cents and dollars, instead of 
the kopecs and rubles of Russia. Great 
Britain some time ago abandoned the use 
of pence and pounds for her stamps used 
through her Chinese agencies. These 
changes, made at the request of the Chi- 
nese government, have meant new issues, 
of course. 

Another British colony has issued a 
charity stamp. The Bahamas 1911 one- 
penny has been surcharged with a red 
cross. 
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What's Going On 


(Continued from page 21) 


MOTHER NATURE BAFFLES AIR- 
CRAFT MAKERS. The output of air- 
planes so greatly needed in the conduct 
of the war is said to be seriously ham- 
pered by the shortage of properly dried 
spruce. From 1,000 to 3,000 feet of spruce 
go into a single ‘airplane, and it must first 
have been dried by a slow process of ex- 
posure to the air, about nine months. 
Otherwise dried the material is danger- 
ous. The war caught our government 
without a big supply in process, and the 
visible supply is contracted for by other 
governments and private firms. Experts 
say 10,000,000 feet should right now be 
in the drying process. They are hoping 
some genius will produce a substitute for 
the air-drying method that will prepare 
the spruce for its part in aircraft con- 
struction in much quicker time. All of 
which goes to show that the field for orig- 
inal research, and for intelligent invention, 
is still big enough for all comers. 


PRESIDENT WILSON TAKES 
FIRST BASE.. July 1 the President is- 
used a proclamation taking-over the James- 
town Exposition Company’s property at 
Hampton Roads, Va., and the adjoining 
Pine Beach property for a great naval 
training station and base. Congress ap- 
propriated $1,200,000 for the purchase, and 
$1,600,000 for its equipment. Secretary 
Daniels says this action will make Hamp- 
ton Roads one of the greatest naval bases 
in the world. Ten thousand recruits will 
eventually be taken care of at the new 
training station, several thousand of them 
before the end of August. 


ONE OF THESE MONSTERS IN 
YOUR GARDEN? The Department of 
Agriculture estimates that a toad is worth 
at least $19.50 per garden because of the 
army of harmful bugs and worms which 
he stows away inside his skin. 


WOULD THERE BE ENOUGH 
DOGS FOR ALL THESE “EMPTIES”? 
United States canners are expecting to be 
called upon to supply more than seven 
billion cans to take care of the demand 
created by the war. If the day of tying 
tin cans to dog tails were not happily well 
in the past, what glee this prospect would 
give that peculiar type of boy who liked 
lo torment dumb animals. 








“IN MEMORIAM” 


Pur O. Emricx, 
Assistant Patrol Leader, Troop 1, 
Aledo, IIL 
Scour Harry Hurwnat, 
Troop 1, Middletown, Del. 
Scout Frepertck Fow er, 
Troop 31, Rochester, N. Y. 
Scout Ricuwarp P. Baver, 
Troop 18, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scour James RuatTIGAN, 
Troop 5, Huntington, L. L 
Scout Lioyp Snyper. 
Troop 7, Weehawken, N. J. 
Scour Crarence Kine Perry, 
Troop 1, Putnam, Conn. 
Scoutmaster Troop 1, 
Rev. C. V. Srocksanrcer, 
Crown Point, Ind. 
Scour Cuartes Parker Him1, 
Troop 2, Plainfield, N. J 
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ULVER 


MILITARY ACADEMY £E 








VERYTHING that you could wish 
for in a school you can find at 
Culver—500 acres of campus, a lake 

for skating, a wonderful riding-hall and 
swimming-pool, a fine crowd of fellows 
from all parts of the United States, all 
sorts of military maneuvers that make 
life interesting. 


Everything that your parents could 
wish for in your school they can find at 
Culver—a fine faculty, a system of mili- 
tary training that teaches a boy to do a 
thing when told, do it quickly, do it 
exactly. right, and do it with pride. 


If you want to be a leader of boys and 
men, go to Culver. Get your father to 
write today for catalog. Address 


THE COMMANDER, Culver, Indiana 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
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“Knights of the Square Table” 


(“THE GRAIL”) 
A gripping, human, dramatic motion picture of Scout activities 
and gang life 
BY 
JAMES A. WILDER, Nat’! Field Scout Commissioner 
with Mr. Wilder, himself, as the Scoutmaster 


NSPIRED by a book of King Arthur’s Knights, left him by 
his mother, “Pug” Haddon, a wharfrat, starts “a new kind 
of gang,” to do “bloody and desprit deeds.” “Pug’s” father, 

a thief, is killed in a fight with a detective. This leads “Pug” to 
utter the threat, “I'll get even—lI’ll fight the law all my life.” 

Nearby, the Pine Tree Patrol of the Boy Scouts is in camp 
and while hiking meets up with “Pug” and his gang on mischief 
bent. A fight ensues. The gang is worsted. One member is 
saved from drowning by Scudder, the daring Patrol Leader. As 
“Chic” confided to “Pug” later, “For a bunch of sissies, them 
fellers ain’t so bad, hey “Pug?” 

That night “Pug,” through force of circumstance, is made a party 
to the theft of a jewelry store. While breaking in the window, a piece 
of glass lodges in his arm. He is brought, delirious, to the headquarters 
of his gang. They dare not call a doctor or assistance from any source 
—except the Scouts. 

Again “the good turn”—this time saving Pug’s life. And, after the 
gangsters have declared their desire to become law-abiding Scouts under 
the leadership of the very detective who killed Pug’s father, “Pug” 
looks up thankfully at Scudder and says, “I'll tell you one thing! As soon 
as I’m well, we're going to find out which of us can lick the other— 
hey, Scud?” 

Action, human interest, real life, tears, laughs and thrills, and 
through it all, the story of “The Grail” is the background. Real boys, 
real men, real Scouts—the kind of Scout picture you’ve always wanted 
to see. One solid hour of wholesome and refreshing entertainment. 
Approved by the Boy Scouts of America. One of the National Organiza- 
tion Executive officers says of the picture: 

“What Booth Tarkington has done in ‘Penrod’ and ‘Seventeen’ to 
interpret the adolescent boy, Mr. Wilder has done for ‘the gang’ in 
‘Knights of the Square Table’.” 


AN EDISON CONQUEST PICTURE 
PRODUCED BY 
THE EDISON STUDIOS, 2826 Decatur Avenue, New York 
DISTRIBUTED BY 
KLEINE-EDISON-SELIG-ESSANAY SERVICE 
BRANCHES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Scouts, Scoutmasters and others interested in having this epoch- 
making motion picture exhibited in their ‘local theatres, either as part 
of a regular program or for a special Scout program, are invited to 
correspond with any branch of the K-E-S-E Service, or with the Edison 


Studios. 
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The Keg’s Story 


(Continued from page 6) 


crafty plot. I could not know what all 
this might mean, but I caught enough of 
his talk to understand that he was more 
than ever suspicious of losing his money, 
was fearing all mankind more and more, 
and was trying to devise some scheme 
whereby he could find a place where no 
one could molest him or try. to steal his 
gold. ‘They will get it yet,’ he kept say- 
ing, ‘unless I can go where no one can 
find me.’ Then he would curse his kind. 

“At last, after hours of muttering and 
tramping back and forth in the dark- 
ened house he suddenly seemed to find 
his decision. I shall never forget the 
terrible expression of evil triumph on 
his face as he paused before me and 
shouted: 

“‘Tll go! Go where they can never 
find me! I want to be alone with my 
money, where I can spread it out and see 
it “i I will go where there is not a 
man!’ 


“6 A my master had said that, 
he made no further remarks; but 
he began with eager haste to pack a few 
things for his journey. He put me in 
a sack in which I could neither see nor 
hear what was happening; and that was 
all I knew for many a day. But all the 
while I felt myself being carried, carried, 
carried! One day I realized that I had 
been put in a boat; then we went on and 
on, day after day. Finally the boat was 
stopped and I was carried ashore. Then 
for the first time in many a long day I 
was taken from the bag. Again I saw 
the world about me. But how different 
were my surroundings from those of my 
old home! Where was I? I was on the 
very point of land off which you found 
me this evening. 
“For the first few weeks of our stay 
on the shores of this lonely lake, things 
continued almost as they had been at 
home. The gold was my master’s single 
thought. He seemed happy, almost joy- 
ous, in the thought that he and I were 
at last out of the reach of men. Most of 
his time was spent looking at his gold. 
Every morning and every evening he 
would take me down to that point yonder 
where the sun shines clearly, and there 
would pour the treasure out in a great 
og He always did this a And 
is greatest pleasure was to play with 
the yellow coins, to count them over and 
over, and to laugh to himself in a satis- 
fied way. 

“But after a time I could see that a 
change was coming over my master, He 
grew grave and quiet. No more, as he 

ured out his ld, did he chuckle and 
augh to himself. All his movements 
seemed listless. He counted his money 
less frequently, and when he did so it 
was in a half-hearted manner. One day 
I even saw him go away and leave the 
yellow heap lying on the sands. At last 
one day he came, packed the gold in me, 
and put in my head with the greatest 
care. Moreover, when he went back to 
the camp, he left me there on the beach! 
I felt very strange and lonely, and the 
night seemed long indeed. 

“At last the daybreak came, and glad 
I was to see it. But it was not until 
near sunset that my master came down 
to the point where I was. His face was 
as I had never seen it before. It was 
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The 
Standard 


Blouse 


of the World cS Ps to ee after you, 
friend scout, have read it and 
decided to wear the “‘square 
deal’ blouses and shirts made 
in the all right KAYNEE factory 
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SU¥CCoecowre; 


ou know by this time that 
| you can depend upon KAYNEE 
| for perfect fit, style, strength, | 
| finished work inside and out- | 
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side. Colors that are there to 
stay in spite of sun, wind, 
perspiration, or soap-and-water 
and mother will like to know 
about the togs for brother and sister, 
also that there is 
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Mover O 








WASH SUIT 

Monet 66-S 

MORE THAN MONEY’S WORTH FOR EVERY DOLLAR 
SPENT FOR 



































ROMPER 
Monet 57-R 


This is a 
three-in-one- 
piece under- 








suit with 
stay-on buttons The Scout Law and Oath, lithographed and ready to be 
and stay-good framed, will be sent to any Scout who writes us If the 
“ buttonholes merchant you ask for KAYNEE can't show it to you, tell us 


Garter-tabs 

that are there 
for keeps and 
an all-around 
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mother and (KSE Blouse Makers) 
4 eye eee nie KAYNEE BUILDINGS CLEVELAND 
Mopet U 
| New York, 220 Fifth Ave Chicago, 605 Medinah Bldg. | 
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Scout Heroes 


How the Boys at Home 
Help the Boys in 
the Trenches 


Though the Boy Scouts of America are not actu- 
ally on the firing line, they are actively supporting 
the boys in the trenches; and every Scout is a. volun- 
teer! The greatest body of volunteers the world 
has ever seen is that noble army known as the 
Boy Scouts of America. hese boys have respond 
to the call of their country in a manner that has 
won the admiration of the world. No matter what 
sort of duty they are called upon to perform, the 
Scouts are always ready and willing. 

In honor of these brave boys at home, a rousing 
has been written, the title of which is ‘‘Hoe 


song 
Your ‘Little Bit’ In Your Own Back Yard.” It is 
dedicated to the Boy Scouts of America, and is 


published with the approval of the National Head- 
quarters of the organization. 

The chorus begins with these significant words, 
“Boys in the trenches cannot fight, you know, with- 
out the boys at home with the hoe.” 

Every Scout should have a copy_of this song. 
Every Scoutmaster should have it. Every friend of 
the Scout Movement should have it, for both words 
and music are alive with the spirit of the times. It 
is a marching song, exceedingly lively, full of 
“‘ginger.”’ The melody takes hold of the boys from 
the start. 

FREE TO SCOUTS. For a limited time, a copy 
of the words and music will be sent free to any 
Scout or Scoutmaster who encloses a two-cent stamp 
with his name, address and the name and address 
of his troop. Write to-day. Ask for your free 
sample copy of “‘Hoe Your ‘Little Bit’ In Your Own 
Back Yard.”* 

Any person can get this song for 10 cents a copy 
at music stores, department stores, five and ten cent 
stores, stationery stores—wherever sheet music is 
sold. uy from your dealer To-day. But if your 
dealer cannot supply you, order direct from 


GREAT AIM SOCIETY 


Publisher 


839 West End Avenue 
New York City 


$§°° Bugles for Boy Scouts 


Made in U. 8. A. 
















In G with slide to F. Length 15 inches. Highly pol- 
ished brass. . if preferred, dull sand blast lac- 
8 Silver plated mouthpiece. Model 
same as w United States Quartermasters 
Corps. Built for service and especially well suited 
for Boy Scouts. 
Send us $6.00 and we will ship one of these Bugles 
subject to three days’ trial. If you are not pleased 
with Bugle, return it and we will immediately 
refund your money. 


J. W. YORK & SONS “"iiehioan 


Marufacturers High Grade Band Instruments 











Preparation and Efficiency 
GO HAND IN HAND 


at exceptional rates ($350-$500). Com- 
plete academic courses, including 
home and tuition, are furnished at 
The School with the Scout Scholar- 
ships. 


East Greenwich Academy 


Rhode Island 


Booklets Prin., Sam’l W. Irwin 


WHITE FOOT OIL 


POISON IVY REMEDY 
Successfully Used by Boy Scouts 
Relieves wohing. Cures Ivy Poisoning, Jig- 
er and insect bites, Chafing, Sun Burn, etc. 
o smarting. Sold by Dreagiees or shipped 
by Parcel Post. PRICE, 25 CENTS. (Money 
refunded on request.) 


WHITE FOOT REMEDY CO., Centreville, Md. 
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the countenance of a man who had suf- 
fered much, and who was still suffering. 
He came to me, paused before me, and 
said: ‘For thee, thou cursed gold, I have 
wasted my life and ruined my soul! 

“For some time he stood thus looking 
at me; then he began to walk up and 
down the strip of beach, wringing his 
hands and beating his breast. ‘Oh, if I 
could only do it! he kept saying; ‘if I 
could only do it! If I could, there might 
be hope, even for me. Lord, help me to 
do it! Lord help me! 

“After many hours of this, which I 
knew to be mental torment for my poor 
wretched master, when he was exhausted 
in body and in mind, he come back along 
the sands toward me. To my astonish- 
ment he knelt down beside me, he placed 
his hands together, he lifted his face sky- 
ward. My master prayed! 

“‘Lord of the great world,’ he said, 
‘come to my aid or I am lost. In Thy 
great mercy, save me! Here where no 
man may hear, hear Thou my cry! Thou 
Lord of heavenly mercy, lend me thine 
aid! 


“He paused, and over his face I seemed 
to see the dawning of a deep peace. He 
rose to his feet, lifted me, and bore me 
down to the boat. Then he _ slowly 

addled away toward the center of the 
ake, repeating his prayer. At last he 
checked the boat; then, having looked to- 
ward the sky, he said in a low, sweet 
voice, ‘Lord, Thou hast given me grace 
and strength.’ At that he lifted me high 
above his head—” 

There was a crash as if pieces of wood 
were falling together, and my eyes opened 
with a snap. My fire had smouldered 
down. The Keg, heated by the fire, had 
tumbled inward, and lay there in a con- 
fused heap. 

“What a queer dream,” I said to my- 
self. “I was really beginning to believe 
that these things had happened. I rose 
to my feet and stepped down to the edge 
of the lonely water. I am not ashamed 
to say that my blood was chilled at what 
I saw. As I looked across the lake, 
within twenty feet of where I had found 
the Keg, there was a boat with a man 
sitting motionless in it!” 

(To be Concluded in September 
Boy’s Lire) 


More Prizes to Scouts 


N the January, 1917, number of Boys’ 

Lire a prize contest for Boy Scouts 

was announced. $100 was offered by 
The American Humane Education Society 
as prizes for the three best essays by 
Scouts on the subject “Our Dumb Ani- 
mals—Their Sufferings—What We Owe 
Them—How We May Help Them.” The 
contest closed May Ist and prizes were 
awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50, John D. Topping, Mor- 
ristown, Tenn. 

Second Price, $80, Waverley L. Root, 
Fall River, Mass. 

Third Prize, $20, Harold George Gamerl, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Scout Gamerl’s prize was doubled by 
the Humane Society of his state, which 
offered to duplicate any prize won by a 
Nebraska Scout. 

We should like to have every Scout read 
these excellent essays, but can give space 
only for a few extracts showing the most 
significant points made in Scout Topping’s 
First Prize paper. 


From the Winning Essay 


HAVE seen many an old horse, blind 

in both eyes from having been beaten 
about the head, or from their having been 
slowly burned out by the ammonia fumes 
of a dirty stable. I have seen horses 
with great harness galls, which the owner 
was too careless or too indolent to treat, 
though he kept the poor creatures at hard 
work all the time. In the fall herds of 
fattened hogs are. driven four or five miles 
over dusty roads to markets. Burdened 
with extra flesh, they struggle on with 
lolling tongues and gasping breath, prod- 
ded and shouted at from behind, until 
they. become overheated and stagger aside 
into the ditch to die. And if they reach 
their destinations they are penned u 
with helpless sheep and cattle to wate 
their own comrades cruelly slaughtered 
before their eyes. 

+ * 

The American Indians always refused to 
eat the flesh of a tortured animal. If 
everyone in the country could see a pri- 


vate slaugher house in operation for one 
hour, the whole country would rise and 
sweep such places of torture and pollu- 
tion from the face of the earth. 

* * * 

There is another kind of suffering in- 
flicted on animals which is borne silently 
to the death under no eyes save those of 
the Creator. The grouse, torn by shot, 
skulks in the underbrush, trembling with 
agony to await a lingering end, or a swift 
merciful one dealt by some hawk or owl. 
The deer sorely wounded by some tyro 
marksman bounds blindly away to some 
deep thicket, and there with pain-racked 
body and trembling limbs, awaits slow 
death, its heart blood ebbing into a great 
crimson splash on. the snow. Or a gray 
skulking shadow suddenly flashes upon the 
scene and the timber wolf, dealing his 
death mercifully, ends the awful agony 
with one gleam of his white fangs. The 
dweller in the wilderness leads a perilous 
life, but death at the hands of its natural 
enemies comes suddenly and certainly. 
Man, however, has filled the woods with 
horrors. His shotgun deals death to one 
while it sends two to an end of torture.’ 
His repeating rifle kills two deer and 
wounds a dozen. And everywhere lurks 
the steel trap, its cruel jaws agape wait- 
ing to deal hours and days of torture 
to any luckless four-foot that ventures 
within its grasp. Not only does the trapped 
animal suffer from congestion of blood 
and distortion of the muscles by the grip 
of the trap, but it suffers intensely in its 
helpless state from the fear of its ene- 
mies. 

* 

The reason that so much cruelty and in- 
justice is done to animal life, is because 
the great mass of men do not know the 
debt they owe to animal life. The great 
vanquishing force against ignorance is edu- 
cation. The mind of a child is like a 
blank slate, and if kindness is written 
thereon before cruelty, kindness will be the 
governing factor of the child’s life. We 
who have entered the fight must speak 
and act fearlessly at every opportunity 
and encourage others by our example. 


* * 
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Honor Roll 








EAGLE SCOUTS 
To win the Silver Eagle badge a Scout must qualify 


for the athletics or physical development, 
camping, civics, cooking, first ai 


bird study, 
d, life saving, path- 


finding, personal health, pioneering, and public health 


merit badges and any ten 
Lester W. Haddon 
Edwards Brower, Jr. 
Phelps Yocum 
Richard Helman 
Grafton Smith 

Richard Cutting 
Clifford Pinkham 

G. Barrett Rich 
Thomas Morony 

S. Mayer Feldenheimer 
Eugene Davis 

Robert L. Macconel 
John James Wear 
Robert Loomis 

Ernest Gray 

Maurice Hesse 

Paul P. Coggins 
Walla Bunnell 

Edward W. Eames 


James D. Ewing 
Eddie N. Slyva 
LIFEH AND 


others. 

Ridgewood, New Jersey 
Ridgewood, New Jersey 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Bradford, Pennsylvania 
Boston, ‘Massachusetts 
Buffalo, New York 
Valparaiso, Indiana 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Honolulu, Hawiai 
Buffalo, New York 
East Hartford, Conn. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Buffalo, New York 
Yonkers, New York 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


STAR SCOUTS 


Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, athletics, 


life saving, 


personal health and public health. Star 


Scouts have five badges in addition to these. 


John J. Wear 
Herbert Bruening 
Stephen C. May 
Edwin H. Steele 
Harry B. Nelson 
Kenneth Livingston 
Leon W. Bateman 
Carroll F. Maury 
Grafton Smith 
Charles Mason 
Allan Kelley 
Harold Wolfson 
Lawrence Tiech 
John T. Shaeffer 
J. Ely Van Hart 
Courtney Davis 
Frank d Gardner 
Edward W. Eames 
Ottmar Spindler 

L. D. Van Antwerp 
William Holt 
Francis Cleveland 
Leonard Garratt 
Harry Paul Holz 
Harold Gartett 
William P. Malone 
Howard J. Davis 
Aleck McKinnon 
Robert Barry 
Edward Mogowan 
Victor Frings 
Russell Reisse 
George Frings 
Frank L. Henderson 
William Triest 
Frank C. Leach 
Robert C. Martindale 
James Henderson 
William Guthrie 

E. Gardner Prime 
James D. Ewing 
Eddie N. Sylva 
George von Hofe 
Kenneth Mason 
Billy Coon 

L. H. Hardy 
Harry Schagrin 
Helson H. Fritz 
Kenneth Carney 
Walter L. Aeckerle 
Carleton N. Baker 
Cassius W. Freeman 
Charles Walker 
Victor Mohns 
French Eason 
Sidney R. Thorson 
Herbert Walls 
Paul W. Schoen 


Buffalo, New York 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 
Washington, D. 
Montpelier, Vermont 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Somerville, Mass. 
Morristown, 
Kansas City Missouri 
Winnetka, Illinois 
Passaic, New Jersey 
Chicago, Illinois 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Lockport, New York 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Evanston, Illinois 
Morristown, N. J. 
Buffalo, New York 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Rockford, Michigan 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
a Pa. 

New Brighton, N. Y. 
Rochester, New York 
suaeemanens, Indiana 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Yonkers, New York 
Yonkers, New York 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Astoria, New York 
Greenfield, Indiana 
Wenatchee, Washington 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Philade phia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Weehawken, 
Detroit, Michigan 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Vineland, New Jefsey 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


LIFE SCOUTS 


William Haven 
Paul F. Orr 
John Harting 
Malcolm Thomas 
John Duffield 
Hugh Thrasher 
Louis Middlebrook 


Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 
Toledo, Ohio 

Freeland, Pennsylvania 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Citronelle, Alabama 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Hartford, Connecticut 


STAR SCOUTS 


D. Craig 
Hy. C. Churchman 
Ralph Zwicker 


LETTERS OF COMMENDATION 


Louis Fletcher 


Ridgewood, New Jersey 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
fadison, Wisconsin 
ISSUED 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Every S bhiniak TODAY should want 
a Merit Badge for re 


There are a lot of fine points in close 
many mistakes easily pe ear gr pa oe 


they are. 
Do you know what’s Lip omer 

the rifle? Shar dede's boi lan grace alan trigger with a 
py tes mn Just eo ic? Read ts with Laer sighting ? 


Fiow should you clean your rifl __ : gr ache 
experienced marksman. Learn to care of your 
how to make hits and high scores. 


Every American boy wants to become an American —and he 
wants the arm and ammunition that will | help him. The closest shootin; 
today is being done with the .22 Caliber Remington UMC Rifles 
Metallic Cartridges. Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers in your town. 


with the firing 


wrong 
standing) of most every Scout? Where should 


: 

“Boy Scout Marks- 
manship.”—How 
to Win a Merit 
Badge for Marks- 
manship, 

“How a Boy Made 
the First Reming- 
ton.” 

“Pour American 
ys Who Are 

Famous Bifle 


The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Remington UMC of Canada, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario 

















The Mouth 


' for health or disease. 


A well-kept mouth is the first step towards a 
well-kept body; for it is in the mouth that 
health is either made or marred. 


But a well-kept mouth means far more’ than white, 
well-brushed teeth; it means first of all a mouth 
in such healthy condition that disease germs 
cannot thrive in it. 
To keep your mouth in this condition use DIOXOGEN, 
a teaspoonful in a quarter of a glass of water, 
morning and evening as a mouth wash, 

THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL Co. 
10 Astor Place, N. Y. 





























How to Get the NEW Scout Handbook 
16th EDITION JUST PUBLISHED 


YOU WANT IT—AND SHOULD HAVE IT 


—AND CAN GET IT WITHOUT CHARGE 
498 Pages 575 Illustrations 


Gives requirements for new grades of Scouts and for new Merit 
Badge; new information on Woodcraft, Wild Life, Cam om 
Signs, Trail Marks, Signaling, First Aid, Life-Saving, New Things 
to Make, New Games to Play, etc., etc. 

The complete program of 
the Boy Scout Movement 
and detailed instructions 
by the most famous ex- 





SPECIAL OFFER 
The New Scout Handbook 





perts in all lines of scout- Gi r 
ft. It’s “th it won- ven with a $1.00 yearly 
derful book for boys ever | Subscription to BOYS’ LIFE 





published ” 
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On Nature’s Trail 
Official Scout Post Cards (Conthued jrom page 18) 


birds if he will daily call the attention of 











You will want a set of these handsome cards—eithet to send to your an owner of a cat to the depredations of 
friends to show what you stand for as a scout—or to keep on the walls that enemy of young birds. Much havoc, 
of your own room as a constant reminder of your obligations as a scout. especially in July, is made by household 
Appropriate at any time, but especially so during the summer camping and cats, particularly by stray cats that are 
vacation season, when you have such frequent occasions to “write home to not properly fed. Undoubtedly the stray 
the folks.” Fourteen different styles, including the 12 Scout Laws, the cat eats more young birds than the pet, 
Scout Oath and card bearing the initial sentence of each law. but even the most pampered cat of luxury 

Number 3019 is not free from the habit of catching 
wild game. 
Each BOY SCOUTS of AMERICA. ps of Nearly all young birds are good sub- 
. oe Set jects for photography. The sparrow hawk 
illustrating, pp JS BRAVE. Fourteen has proved a most- interesting subject 
in colors, one FACE, DANGED IN SPITE OF because it will sit on a branch as im- 
Cards perturbable as an Indian on the ground. 
f th FEAR AND HAS ‘TO STAND 

o e UP FOR THE RIGHT AGAINST If one is to photograph the aquatic birds, 
Boy THE COAXINGS OF FRIENDS 10¢ a = pe Ben ye a eens 
ERS DEATS 4 ial pair of rubber boots is necessary, al- 
Scout yo sh prvand mre All different though it is possible to get along with 

Laws 4SDOES NOT DOWN HIM. © bare feet and rolled-up trousers. 
I am inclined to think that the male 














red-winged blackbirds is a joker, for he 
often screams and scolds the loudest when 
farthest away. His conduct is somewhat 
Here Is The Tent You Need like the feigning of lameness by some 
mother birds. They pretend to be crippled 


when a person is near the nest so as to 





This is a splendid tent for use of Boy Scouts ‘ : 
on hikes or week-end camps. It is made in lead the intruder astray. The male red- 
regular army “dog” style from heavy drill, The winged Lae agg ony eee — ee ae 

; ; ; , y goes where e nes is no anc ere 
oe ae Glee Sa eye’ (government makes a fuss, evidently knowing that the 


formula), and the fabric is waterproofed. unwelcome caller will abandon the locality 


Tent is open front and rear, but back can be : 
clesed with the attached snap buttons. Quickly “Popular” of the nest and follow him. 


and easily erected. Poles, metal ground pegs 
and guy cords with each tent. All packed in a HERE are several good methods by 
waterproof carrying case. Size in case, 21 e which young birds may be _ pho- 
inches long and 5 inches in diameter. Tents ] e tographed. Focus the camera on the limb, 
when erected are 36 inches high and afford take the young birds carefully from the 
ample sleeping room for two boys. nest and place them on the branch. When 
. C0100. 66 in. size. Shipping weight, the photograph has been taken, return 
= ee$ived . $3.50 Tent them to the nest. This can be done so as 





a vivid ode uddades edocatie dks. ka 

No co101. 72 in. size. Shipping weight, not to injure the birds, but if done skill- 
CML. in do pledin bbs Kon 400005 08 se Omen $4.00 fully by a bird lover and at infrequent 
E Ch E : intervals the results are worth while. 
xpress Charges Extra By means of photographs taken at various 
stages in the birds’ development, we may 
m . thoroughly know them. I believe it is bet- 
Rakes and Hoes at Specially Low Prices ter to study thoroughly one nest and its 

+ a still have a few more left from the New York parade. While of euhanited pr leona Mog oa teil pss 
oy 2 I suppose every Scout knows the gros- 


c c beak. Wh i th h 
RAKES 40° sem HOES 75° | let ene mos tele tanrel 


Singly Charges Singly ' . 
that has a steely ring to it, pause, and 
8 or more, each 35c — 8 or more, each 65c even if you catch only a glimpse of the 
PP 99 grosbeak, that is well worth minutes of 
Every Scout to Feed a Soldier waiting and watching. You cannot mis- 








take his identity, as you can with so many 
little warblers that look so much alike. 

; ;, But when you try to study the female 
Department of Equipment and Supplies ik Gt. bee tee 


does not look like the male, but resembles 


. 

” a sparrow with a conspicuous, whitish 
Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Ave., NewYork ||, sper". with a conspicuous, whitish 
what similar to that of the robin, but that 
is only a casual similarity. When you 
are able easily to recognize the voices, 
you will perceive that there is really as 
much difference. between the song of the 
robin and the song of the grosbeak as 


i i ' || there is in the pl of the two birds. 
|Do You Want This Fine Fountain Pen? |}: wot et od oat pe 
° a freed f life, 

’ : t t heart d t t i 
BOYS’ LIFE 1 Year and This Pen, Both for $1.00 || tr cent wos tear ee te gece the 
rival males flying through the woods like 
winged meteors, or hears them sprinkle 


nature’s trails with a shower of spark- 
ling notes. 
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WRITE FOR IT? 
J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


— largest + te world—furnishes all 
agazines an ws! t Lowest 
Possible Club Prices, and gives the < 


and givesthe quickest, 
mgpost accurate, and most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1917 Catalog (44 ) lists than 
3000 Periodicals and rs. I 
Big Money 





Its a 
| Saver and is Free to you for the 
eetice. The — J. M. : - 

© accept stamp of reliabili 
end promptness in the magazine Geld. 


Local Agents Wanted 


Send Us YOUR 
Name end Address 


. ADDRESS 


J.M. HANSON-BENNETT 
MAGAZINE AGENCY 


915 Brooks Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Boy Scouts Afloat 
(Continued from page 8) 


We'll go and get candles and help.” 

The boys crawled out and got down to 
the shore where they whistled to the Whi 
poorwill a mile up the other side of the 
river. When they got an answer they 
flagged a message to bring candles, ropes 
and all the fishlines. 

They hadn’t long to wait till Ray, Leslie 
and Joe arrived in the other skiff. 

“Well, what do you want with candles?” 


said Ray. “Are you going to have a 
Christmas tree?” 
“You’re rushing, Thanksgiving comes 


first,” said Wayne. “And between you 
and me, Ray, I’ve got a hunch the widow 
Albright is going to have a big turkey on 
that ay.” 

“?*Twouldn’t be you,” shot back Ray, “if 
you didn’t talk round the bush—with your 
mysterious stuff.” 

The other Scouts were properly excited 
when they were shown the cave. Candles 
were set alight and big balls of fishline un- 
wound as Wayne and Slicky led the way 
into two of the branching passageways of 
the cavern. 

Leslie and Ray were stationed just with- 
in the cave’s mouth paying out the lines, 
when they heard a whistle from the shore 
below. They answered and in a moment 
there appeared the rest of the Scouts with 
the scoutmaster and the fisherman who 
climbed to the cave. 

“Well, this is getting exciting,” admitted 
Mr. Maclay. 

Candle in hand he hurried along Wayne’s 
line and soon stood by the patrol leader 
who told him how the recently dislodged 
rocks had pointed the way. 

“I think you’re right, Wayne,” he said. 
“Doubtless he’s here and is lost, poor fel- 
low.” 

With the help of the lines which the 
Scouts were warned not to lose hold of, 
the search went on hour after hour; the 
Scouts seemed to travel miles back into 
the earth. Bert and Charles were sent to 
town for more candles and line; the fisher- 
man went home for sandwiches and cold tea. 

First Slicky found marks of Boggs’s 
shoes, then Wayne came upon like prints 
going ever deeper into the hills. Finally 
a loud call seemed to bring a faint answer. 
Wayne stopped to listen, Ray at his back. 

“Did you hear anything?” said Wayne. 

“No,” declared Ray. 

He called again and listened. All he 
heard was his own echo, faintly sounding 
far away. Wayne moved forward again 
for some minutes, holding the line, wound 
round his hand, the candle in the other. 
He came to a stop again. 

“Ahoy!” he called and listened. 

A faint call presently followed the echo. 

“T heard it,” said Ray. 

“It might be a second echo,” suggested 
Wayne. 

“No, it didn’t sound the same,” encour- 
aged Ray. 

They hurried forward and without hal- 
looing they distinctly heard a weak plain- 
tive call. Wayne called again as they 
plunged onward and the answer they heard 
grew more distinct as they went on. 

When finally they approached the spot 
whence the sound came, the candle faintly 
illumined a chamber of considerable size 
into which opened a number of lanes. A 
large boulder and a number of smaller 
masses lay in the middle, and beside them 
there showed in the candle light the form 
of aman. A pair of small eyes looked up 

(Continued on page 46) ; 
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How to Raise 
Money Quickly 
For Your Troop 


Give an Illustrated Boy Scout, Patriotic, Army or 
Navy ture. We rent Ready-Prepared Lectures 
on these and many other subjects; each Lecture 
complete including beautiful Lantern Slide pic- 
tures and ipt in hlet form all ready 
for use when you get it. It’s easy; and a great idea 
for enlisting new scouts. Ask for full particulars 
at once; get our Free catalogue and entire money- 
making plan. We furnish Lanterns, also. 


Send for a Sheet of 
Photo Stamps 


16 stamps on a sheet, each stamp a photoette show- 
ing an interesting view of famous American and 
European scenes. Stamps gummed and perforated 
like postage stamps so you can stick them on let- 
ters, in ks and stamp albums. Send six 2-cent 
stamps and get a sheet of 16 photoettes with full 
information about our Ready-Prepared Lectures. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
417 Fifth Ave., Dept. 65, New York 
Shipping Agencies in Chicago, Kansas 

City, Pittsburg, and Boston assure 
quick, inexpensive delivery. 


























Scout Master: 
Fill in coupon and mail. 
We will do the rest. That is— 


Send Free of All Charge enough 


Wheatena 


Scout Rations for your Next Hike 
The Wheatena Company 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey 

















Troop NO, .......+ evcevececovcccsseccoscosccosccoscsooes 
Street ....... apsonenonosebasscsaasohsdagnaded sestcbinooeny “ 
Town 

NNDD £insssncviccncsyncinebstensscobineaanalambinniee eneees 
Date of next hike ... seo 

No. of Scouts in Troop 

‘August ‘Scout Master 


(This order must be signed by Scout Master) 








° BIRDS—NESTS— 

The Oologist 20¢3Xibramr 

THE OOLOGIST is the only magazine published 
in America devoted to these. It is now running a 
special series of articles on the subject of Birds’ 
eggs. It is indispensable to those making collec- 
tions, as its columns are filled with exchange no- 
tices. All 
they see on th ps and camps 

Subscription only fifty cents per year, with a free 
exchange notice. Sample copy FREE. Address 

THE OOLOGIST, Lacon, Itt. 














SEMAPHORE SIGNALING SIMPLIFIED 


Just the thing for Boys who want 
to become expert signalmen. Its use 
secures a thorough grounding in a few 
drills in the essentials and is so ar- 
ranged that each boy may practice by 
himself or with other boys. Written 
by Captain Clarence Deems of the Regu- 
lar Army. Postpaid, 25 cents. The 





Edward T. Miller Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
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workmanship; our 
prices will interest you 


105 W. Madison St. 
=, CHICAGO, ILLS, 

















SCOUTS-ATTENTION! 
Earn Money and Win Prizes 


during vacation, selling Silk Flags and 
Flag Holder Embiems. Easy to sell 
—every automobile owner is a pros- 
Pective customer. 

Just write a letter or post card and 
say “I will do my best” and by return 
mail you will receive a display card 
with 13 flag holders, each con 
a beautiful silk flag. 

You sell each holder together with its 
flag for 35 cts.; then you send me 2 Seete. for each one 
sold, keeping the remaining 10 cts. as your com- 
mission, which will amount to $1.30 on each card. 
In jp 260 to this I give a prize each week of a3 blade 

Scout Knife to the boy making the best sales record. 


Write Today to FOLGER ADAM, Dept-63 Joliet, iil. 


=, ASS RINGS 


2 ,PINS-MEDALS-PENDANTS 


. es 
Emblems for Schools, Clubs 
and Societies of every kind. 

36-page Catalog Free 

600 Illustrations. Pins 25¢ up. 

Save money for your associates. 

Make money acting as our agent 


























tacw 
° GROUSE co. 


Manufacturers 


46 Bruce Avenue 
North Attleboro. Mass, 











Have You Our President’s Picture ? 


The best picture of PRESIDENT WILSON set in the 
colors. Size 11x14, on heavy art paper, HAND COLORED 
A picture you will be proud to own. Complete satisfac- 
tion or money returned. Mailed postpaid for 30 cents. 


R. K. STANBURY, Dept. BA, 175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


BOY SCOUTS MAKE BIG MONEY 
WRITE FOR TERMS 











OH ORVILLE where’s BILL? 


ie got a puncture and has to walk. Gee—that’s 

bad—I put a 25¢ tube of ROMANCO puncture 
seal in my tire and don't have to push my bike any 
more: I always ride home: just pull ~ ant out 
and don’t even have to pump up. ROMANCO is the 
only thing that I have ever used that ab does 
the wor 

















to $7 each. Easy 
. Teas two boys earned 


ROBERTS MFG. CO., 4528 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 
aay aah mother’s he end my 


(CASH fae. scripti ns, price and 


simple instru: Pan on painlessly iinina, 
ete. Sen B Be once for prospectus. 


SINCLAIR, Bor 244 D, 79 Los Angeles, Cal. 


H &<% fom butterflies, insects. 








for YOU, your TROOP, Club, Class 
or Society—vacation or any time. No 
Schemes, but honorable and liberal 
money-making plan. No- money — no 

risk—no failure. Other scouts doing it BIG. 
Write for offer now, this minute, 


AMOLENE PRODUCTS CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BOYS and GIRLS 


Earn some Money. Send for 25 Bottles of High Grade 
. Sell for 10c each. When sold send me $1.50 


Perfumer 













-00. 1 trust you. 
ustus J. 





sof RITZ —Manufacturing | P 


AU 
621 Remington Street iter, N. Y. 
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hairs of whiskers, and the man was plainly 
sick. 

“Follow the line back and bring some of 
the others,” said Wayne to Ray. 

And off went Ray. 

Wayne felt the man’s forehead, hot with 
fever. 

“You got lost,” began Wayne. 

“Yes,” came the weak answer. 

“We're going to help you,” said Wayne, 
and he spoke in a reassuring tone, for 
the look of fear still persisted in the 
man’s eyes. “You needn’t hunt for Mar- 


vin Blaisdell any more, for we know him 
and just where he is.” Wayne felt that 
the man should find this good news. 

“An’ haven’t you come to git me?” said 
the man, looking curiously on Wayne’s uni- 
form. “Ain’t you officers—aire ye jest 
boys?” 

“No,” 
Scouts.” 

The man sighed and Wayne noted the re- 
lief in his eyes. 

Soon Ray arrived with the scoutmaster 
and Joe and Phil. Turn about, pairs of 
Seouts made seats of their hands, and car- 
ried the man, who was light of body. Now 
and then they gave him a sup of cold tea. 
The man showed a growing warmth to- 
ward Wayne, whenever his turn came to 
carry, like an animal that has been kindly 
treated. 

When they got to the end and could see 
the light of day through the little opening 
out of the side hill, they stopped to rest, 
and Ray and Leslie went to summon the 
other Scouts from the search. 

Wayne felt his coat sleeve pulled by 
Boggs and he stooped to let the sick man 
whisper in his ear. 

“I hid a paper in the cave,” he said, 
and he made Wayne understand that he 
wished to keep the matter between them- 
selves alone. 

“You can trust Mr. Maclay, 
Wayne. 

The man took a moment to consider, and 
then nodded affirmation. 

Joe and Phil were sent out to cut poles 
for a stretcher, leaving the three alone. 


(To be continued) 


said Wayne. “We're just Boy 


” 


appealed 





The Trade 


(Continued from page 11) 


dressed more gaily than the rest, crowded 
forward and looked sharply at Mat. 

“You the boy who swop-trade with my 
Romy yesterday?” she inquired. 

“No, I didn’t swop-trade, but I tried to. 
Then he came back last night and stole 
our scrap iron,” said Mat, bitterly. 

“Oh-ho! He steal your iron? Well, 
him, my Romy; husband, you call him. 
Him king, me queen. I say he give you 
back what he steal and he do it sure as the 
sun rise tomorrow,” she said with au- 
thority. 

The gypsy queen kept her word. Two 
mornings later Mat had occasion to go to 
headquarters early, before the first school 
bell. There in front of the barn he found 
the little two-wheeled gypsy trailer laden 
down with a great heap of rusty scrap 
iron. Conspicuous in the load was a 
broken car wheel and the top of a coal 
stove. And tacked to the side of the wagon 
Mat found the following note: What a 
Romany gypsy steals from his friend he 
gives back with interest. 








Besides the big value to you of 
BOYS’ LIFE itself, we will give 
you free any one of the following 
splendid premiums with your 
$1.00 yearly subscription to this 
magazine : 


A Handy 
Pocket 
Flashlight 


Nickel-plated, 
extra powerful, 
guaranteed 
Tungsten Bat- 
tery, Mazda 
lamp. Size 3 x 
1% x % inches, 
useful inside on 
a dark day, out- 
side on a dark 
night. 





A Real Eastman Camera 


Complete, compact, simple to use, 
this machine turns out a perfect little 
picture 114 x 1% inches in size. Made 
specially, with film No. 00, for the 
Boy Scouts of America. 


A Salz 14K Guaranteed Fountain Pen 


Fully guaranteed best quality. Pen 
non-leakable, made of hard rubber, 
set with 14K gold point pen. Just 
what everyone needs. 


A Scout Name Knife 


Made specially by the manufac- 
turer of “Keen Kutter” cutlery for 
BOYS’ LIFE. Regular two-bladed 
boys’ knife, with your name and ad- 
dress on the handle. 


3 Patriotic Books for Boys 
Washington, Franklin or Lincoln 


Stirring stories of these Famous 

Americans. Each book 5% x 

inches; over 200 pages. Fully illus- 

trated in color. Substantially bound. 
Select the book you like. 


Animal Guide 


of North American Wild Animals. Ever 
Boy wants to know all he can about OU 

NATIVE ANIMALS. 265 Pages Bound in 
Sack Cloth. 61 Full Page Illustrations. 
Each animal described by a man who knows 
animals, 

















HERE IS MY ORDER FOR IT 
ve LIFE—The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
0 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 


ouiine find ONE DOLLAR, for which 
send me BOYS’ LIFE for One Year and 


eee ""(Name ‘of Premium) 
All charges prepaid by you. 


ee ye 


MUN se sacbacs ove é 
(Write plainly) 
The Premium and Magazine can go to sep- 
arate addresses, if desired. Canadian or 
Foreign Postage extra. 
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A Distance-Measuring Stunt 


A* engineer found himself summoned 
one day into the presence of his com- 
mander, says an English magazine. Napo- 
leon stood on the bank of a wide river 
gazing across to where the enemy had 
planted batteries, which he desired to 
attack with artillery. 

“How wide is that river?” was the ques- 
tion put to the engineer. 

“Let me get my instruments,” was the 
reply, as he turned to go for -them. 

“IT must know at once,” the Emperor 
insisted. 

The engineer went down to the level 
bank of the river, and, standing erect, 
gradually bent his head forward till the 
edge of his hat-brim just touched the line 
from his eyes to the water-line at the oppo- 
site bank of the river. 

Then, keeping his head bent as it was, 
he wheeled a quarter-turn till his eyes 
looked along the hat-brim and met the 
land at a point on the same side of the 
river on which he stood. 

Here he noted a rock or tree near the 
point at which his eyes met the ground, 
and, calling a soldier, directed that a stake 
should be driven near that. point, as he 
should direct. Then, by motioning where 
to drive the stake, he fixed the point at 
which the line from hat-brim and eye 
reached the bank. 

Turning to the Emperor— 

“Your Majesty,” said he, “the distance 
from where I stand to the stake is the 
width of the river.” 





Making Splices 

Very often the metal parts inside of an 
ordinary lamp socket work loose and this 
is another source of trouble. The best 
way to find out all about a lamp socket, 
or anything else for that matter, is to 
take it apart, examine its construction 
carefully and put it together again. This 
is getting knowledge at first hand and in 
an easy, interesting way. 





The Leaky Pail 


An easy way to fix 
a leaky or bottomless 
pail is to take a tin 
= or plate a little 
arger than the bottom 
of the pail, push it 
down from the top, 
then solder the connec- 
tion with clay or mud. 
This is likely to prove 
very helpful in an 
emergency.—R obert 
B- Mudorday Pfeifer, Sheboygan 

filling Falls, Wisconsin. 








Track Your Comrades! 


 €- each boy in the patrol make a 
copy of the sole of the boot of some 
other Scout in the patrol, says the Jamaica 
Scout. Then collect drawings. Now take 
out of the room one Scout at a time till 
all have been taken, and let each make 
a plain track across a prepared piece of 
ground. The sketches are now shuffled 
and distributed, and each Scout must com- 
pare his drawing with the track made, and 
find to which one his sketch refers. He 
should,, subsequently, also point out the 
Scout wearing the boot of which he holds 
the sketch. 
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| ao Plant 
| That Buries Its Fruit 


7 is the peanut plant. It grows and blossoms 
just like any plant until the flowers fall. Then 
a strange thing happens. The flower-stem begins 
to grow downward, until it sticks into the 
ground, And when it is under the ground it 
grows a pod which contains the peanuts. 

When the right time comes the peanuts are 
pulled up by machines and sorted. 

Most of the plumpest, finest peanuts come to 
us—to be made into Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 
For we never use any but the choicest peanuts 
grown. ‘That's’ why Beech-Nut Peanut But- 
ter has a taste that is nicer than most of the 
roasted peanuts you buy. 


WHAT'S YOUR WAY OF EATING PEANUT BUTTER? 
The boys and girls we know love their Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter spread on bread, crackérs or 
toast. If you know some other nice way, send 
us a letter about it, won’t you? We want to 
hear from you. 
Ask your mother to get you a jar today. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, N. Y, 
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Have You Got the 
Bug Yet? 


It’s not too late yet to fill in the 
attached coupon and get the beautiful 
green-gold stick-pin pictured here. Write 
to-day. 

Meanwhile, call at your nearest dealer 
and ask him to show you the twelve 
famous United States Bicycle Tires— 
the GOOD tires and YOUR tires. 


United States Tire Company I Sete 
1798 BROADWAY NEW YORK ff 5. 
+= «= Fill Out - - «- = Tear Out - - - - Mail TO-DAY -< <- = - 


Gentlemen:—Please tell me how to get one of your beautiful 
green-gold bicycle bugs free. 


Pe. TERR sc occc ccc cccgedictsoceseucdesececatesie : wes ewsneses 
IOI a ov 6 5 0.686 as 0b 000.6646 5bne sus 5b650b 608s c0Kencspesat en 

















How to Get DAN BEARD’S 


NEW BOOK 


of Bugs, Butterflies and Beetles 
280 Illustrations 


from Dan’s own sketches, some in color. This is a strong, handsome octavo 
volume, an excellent present for any boy. 

Dan Beard is the real boy’s friend, and probably has made more interesti 
and practical things for boys than any other living man. Wonderful colina 
fone — made by those who like to hunt about in the fields, woods and 

le cree! 





Dan Beard knows what is Sutenenting about each beetle and bug: draws its 
Picture, tells where to look and how to find, catch, and mount it. It is a 
wonderful sport and new things can be found out every day. 


SPECIAL [ DAN BEARD’S BOOK - - - Price $2.00 ) Bot, 
OFFER \ BOYS’ LIFE, One Year - - Price Si:00 } yd 


Now is the time to send Your Order to Boys’ Life. 
Mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements 
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“IT beat you to it, Dad” 


“You sure did, son,” calls Dad. “I got blocked in a traffic jamb.” 


“No excuses, Dad. We both started even. But when I saw you held up at 


that comer behind the moving van, | took a short cut down a side street, coasted 
down the hill and here | am.” “Good work,” laughs Dad. 


“But I have to thank you,” says son, like a good sport. “You bought me my wheel 
with this dandy coaster brake. It’s just as good a brake as you have on the car.’ 
“Same principle, son,” says father — and it is. 


The wise boy has his wheel equipped with a 


New DEPARTURE 
Wd Ske 


** The Brake that Brought the Bike Back’’ 


This wonderful device cuts the work in half and doubles the fun of riding. With your wheel 
en with a New Departure, you rest on the down grade and long level stretches. Speed 
reduced or quickened instantly. You can stop anywhere, within a wheel's length. 


When you buy a new wheel “stand pat” for a New Departure. 
dealer and others will respect your opinion of what is best. 


The New Departure Manufacturing Company, Bristol, Conn. 


Call it by name. Your 























Get the Plumb Boy 


Build and Fly a 
Scout Axe 










It is the handi- 

est tool in your 

kit. 

Price alone $1.00 
With leather sheath $1.25 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB 
lac. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of the Off- 
cial Scout Axe 









“cart War Aeroplane 


Greatest sport you ever had; teaches 
you the principles of aviation. With 
“IDEAL” accurate Scale Drawings 
you can EASILY build ex- 
: ‘act 3 ft. Fi = = of 
wm those Aeroplanes now juro 
War. Study Aaroneaticn. Bulld a model 
man-carrying machine. e send you 3 ft. Scale 
Drawings with building and fying instructions at 
following prices: Taube 
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THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE, 
Published by the Boy Scouts of America 





At National Headquarters, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Wooprow Witson, Honorary President 
Tuxopore Roosevett, Honorary Vice-Pres’t 
Witt1am Howarp Tart, Honorary Vice-Pres’t 
Dantet Carter Bearp, Honorary Vice-Pres’t 
Cot1in H. Livinestone, President 
Grorce D. Pratt, Treasurer 
James E. West, Chief Scout Executive 
Editorial Board: William D. Murray, Henry 


van Dyke, Frank Presbrey, Daniel Carter 
Beard. 





the Boy Scouts’ Maga- 
Boys’ Life zine is issued monthly 

by the Boy Scouts of 
America. It is the 
official magazine of that great organization 
and is devoted to the best interests of 
EVERY BOY IN AMERICA. 

It is packed full of the finest stories for 
boys; stories with plenty of excitement in 
them, plenty of fun of the right sort; stories 
about camping, woodcraft, handicraft, scout- 
ing, trailing, signaling, baseball, football, 
basketball, animals—in fact, every sport, 
recreation or activity in boys’ life, presented 
for the entertainment of ail boys. 

Its stories are written by the greatest “boy 
story” writers. Every issue profusely illus- 
trated, with colored cover, sketches by fa- 
mous artists, and photographs from all over 
the world. 

It contains all the news of the Boy Scout 
Movement, and instructions that help Scouts 
to pass their tests. 

The subscription price is $1.00 a year; 
single copies, 10 cents. 

Postage.—Postage to all parts of the United 
States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippines is prepaid by us. Subscribers 
in Canada must add 10 cents to yearly sub- 
scription price for postage; foreign subscrip- 
tion requires 25 cents extra. 








Renewals If the magazine arrives with 


a renewal order blank en- 
closed it means your subscription has ex- 
pired. Address on the wrapper indicates the 
month with which your subscription ends. 
Tear off this address and send it in with 
the price of a renewal subscription, and you 
will not miss a copy. 


Why BOYS’ LIFE 
“Ads” Are Reliable 


All advertisements published in Boys’ Lire 
are carefully investigated and approved by 
the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 





The aim is to accept only the advertise- 
ments of articles, books and propositions 
which we believe will be not only of ir- 
terest to the readers of Boys’ Lirz, but worth 
while for the boys to have. 


In every case the article advertised is first 
submitted for examination, as evidence that 
all claims made with reference to it are as 
represented. 


The readers of Boys’ Lire likewise have 
a responsibility, and in their dealings with 
our advertisers should be not only consider- 
ate, but scrupulously careful to have all of 
their dealings harmonize with Scout standards, 
and thus reflect credit upon the Boy Scout 
Movement. 
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SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1884) 





The LARGEST PLANT in the WORLD 
for the manufacture of Uniforms of every 
description 


_COATS, BREECHES, HATS, CAPS, 
LEGGINGS, BELTS, SHIRTS 


Scout Shirt and every uniform requisite. 





BEST QUALITY and STYLE “2A 





OFFICIAL OUTFITTERS 
- to the 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
and Makers of the 
OFFICIAL U. S. ARMY UNIFORMS 








Scout Belt eieiai tik 
Office: 
. Factory Headquarters: 103 Fifth Ave. 
RED BANK, N. J. NEW YORK 
33 Factories Now 
In Operation <= 














Pelee 











Write to-day for Scout Booklet 


“HOW TO WASH and CARE FOR YOUR UNI- 
FORM PROPERLY ”’ 


=SS==> 











No Charge. Big Help to All Scouts 





Scout Leggings Scout Breeches 


a | A 










































































S a compass shows you the right way to $0, so Firestone Tires keep you Roin}, 

right. Why should a busy boy lose time and money joing, wron®, on inferior 
tires? No more than dad will put up with less than Firestones on his automobile, 
or bi3, brother with less than Firestone Auto-bilt Motorcycle Tires. 


Besides lon, sturdy wear, you pet that “riding on air” feeling, that comes only 
with Firestone rubber. There’s safe, sure traction, too, and 30% more skid pro- 
tection. Your dealer will give you “red-and-black” or “blue-and-white;” either 
combination looks fine. 


If your “mount” is a motorcycle you want Firestone Motorcycle Tires, the “‘auto- 
bilt” cycle tire; the tire that’s furnished as reZular equipment by leading}, motor- 
cycle makers at no extra cost to you. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 










































































